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ENTERTAINMENTS — IN in 


Darwin’s “survival of the fittest” 
had nothing on the record 
industry. Here the unceasing 
struggle rages with hundreds 
of records issued monthly 

for no other reason 
than somebody’s guess at 
“what the public will 
buy.”” The formula is 
more sound for the 
money, and the richer 
the sonic and orches- 
tral finery in which 
an artist is clothed, 
the more certain the 
“hit.” At Vanguard 
there is no such “hit” 
psychology. We feel 
that an entertainment 
no less than an 
oratorio should be a 
satisfying aesthetic 
experience. A lone 
voice can touch the 
heart as well as a lush 
sounding orchestra, and 
better if the latter is not 
what the music calls for. The 
music comes first, and done 
right, it lives and finds its 
market, whether large or 
small. Herewith are listed 
some outstanding new 
“entertainments” by such 
consummate artists as Martha 
Schlamme, Leon Bibb, 
Germaine Montero, The 
Royal Artillery Band, Alfred 
Deller and Willy Boskovsky. 






















MARTHA SCHLAMME AT 
TOWN HALL 
A fabulous concert by the 
international mistress of 
folk song. With Tanya 
Gould, piano, and chamber 
instrumental group 
VRS-9072 & VSD-2070° 
LEON BIBB sings 
LOVE SONGS 
The most herished f 
American and English folk 
songs. With instr. ensem 
ble, Okun conductor, anc 
guitar 
VRS-9073 & VSD-2067° 
GERMAINE MONTERO 
sings FOLK SONGS OF 
SPAIN, Vol. 2 
“In the realm of Spanist 
popular song, Montero is 
la primera."’ High. Fidelity 
With orchestra and guitar 
VRS-9067 
THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
BAND ON DISPLAY 
B England's famed military 
ms and concert band in a 
“‘pops’’ concert. Suppe 
nei and operat 
ches 
VRS. 9071 & VSD-2064° 
TAVERN SONGS 
Catches and Glees, both 
Be Ribald and Refined 
Deller Consort 
BG-602 & BGS-5030° 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
FOLK SONG ALBUM 
The greatest of folk songs 
n inspired reative set 
tings. Alfred Deller and 
The Deller Consort 
VRS-1052 & VSD-2058° 
BONBONS AUS WIEN 
(Schubert, Mozart, 
Strauss, Lanner 


r Rare Old Vienna Dances in 
ciety, Inc t Original Scoring. Boskov 
¢ sky Ensemble, Willy Bos 


hovsky violin and directo 
VRS-1057 & VSD-2068* 
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By JOE GOLDBERG 


I saw pale kings, and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all, 
Who cry’'d—'La belle Dame sans merci 

Hath thee in thrall.’ " 


Ir MAY seem untoward to start a dis- 
I cussion of country music, as this is, 
with a quotation from one of the most 
famous works of John Keats, but there is 
little, if any, difference in content between 
that passage and the following, from a 
song by the late Hank Williams, perhaps 


the most famous of all country singers: 
“I'm sorry for your victim now 
Someday his head, like mine, will bow 
He'll give his heart, but all in vain 
And someday say, ‘You win again 


But the tradition goes back much far- 
ther than that, and what emerges is that 
those who casually use the term “trouba- 
dor” in reference to country singers are 
much closer to the truth than they might 
think. The basis of country music lies in 
a direct transference into contemporary 
terms of the rules of courtly love and the 
poetry that stemmed from it. A partial 
elucidation of those rules is set down by 
the French scholar Charles Albert Cin- 
eria: 

Between the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, poetry —whether Hungarian, or 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Sicilian, 
Tuscan, Genoese, Pisan, Picard, Cham 
pagne, Flemish, English, et« was at first 
Languedoc; which is to say, that the poet, 
who had to be a troubador, was compelled 
to speak the troubador language which was 


never other than Provencal 
The whole of the Occitanian, Petrar 








hi and Dantesque lyric s but a single 
the love; and not hz Vy, crowned 
ind satisfied love (the sight of which 
elds nothing), but on the contrary love 


verpetually unsatisfied—and but two 
characters: a poet T 


eight 





Then there is this, from C. S. Lewis: 
Es | The characteristics of the Troubador 


’ . ‘ 
lr Goldbe rg revlieWs Jazz recordings for 


th magazine regularly (see page 1016 
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poetry have been repeatedly described 
The sentiment, of course, 
love of a highly specialized sort, whose 
characteristics may be enumerated as 
Humility, Courtesy, Adultery, and the 


is love, but 


eligion of Love. The lover is always 
abject. Obedience to his lady's slightest 
wish, however whimsical, and _ silent 


acquiescence to her rebukes, however un 
just, are the only virtues he dares to 
claim 


The interesting phrase here—among 
many other interesting phrases—-is the 
“Religion of Love”. There are those 
scholars—Denis de Rougemont is one 
who account for the peculiar nature of 


Courtly Love by saving that the Trouba- 


A Selective Discography of 
Neo-Romantie Folk Lieder 


Acuff, Roy: Great Speckle Bird 
Harmony 7082 
Arnold, Eddy 4/l-Time Favorites 
RCA Victor LPM-1223 
Cash, Johnny: And His Hot and Blue Guitar 
Sun 1220 
Cash, Johnny: Songs That Made Him 
Famous Sun 1235 
Price, Ray: Sings Heart Songs 
Columbia CL-1L015 
Snow, Hank: When Tragedy Struck 
RCA Victor LPM-1861 
Williams, Hank: Vloanin’ the Blues 
M-G-M_ E-3330 


Nott Research Period II, Series A and 
B, of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesell 
schaft Archive Production, is devoted re 
spectively to Troubadours and Minne 
singers and ““The Music of the Minstrels” 
See also RCA Victor's “History of Music in 
Sound”, Volume If (LM-6015 Ied 











dor poets were members of a_ heretical 


religious group, the Catharists, and h 


to mask their beliefs by appearing to 


be 


singing about a lady rather than about 


God. In support, there are these phrases 


from Troubador poetry: 


By her alone shall I be sa 
I do not wish God to 








happiness except through you 


stanza from the southern hymn Jn 


Garden: 
He walks with me, and He talks with me 
And He tells me I am his own. 
And the joys we share as we tarry there 


No other has ever 


own 


I 
\nd how close to a love poem is this 


the 


: Kn I 
But coupled with this idealism was 


he masochistic despair, and self-destruc- 
ve need to continue even the most hope- 
less, unfulfilled relationship, that was 


later to erupt into what Mario Praz has 


called the “Romantic Agony" of Ke 
Byron, Swinburne, and, most notably, 
\larquis de Sade 


From Peir de Rogiers 
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Hank 
Williams 


its, 


the 


I want neither the Roman Empire nor to 
be named its pope, if I am not to be 
brought back to her for whom my heart 
is ablaze and cleft in twain. But if she has 
not solaced anguish with a kiss before 
the New Year, she destroys me and I am 
damned 





One more quotation, this from Swin- 
burne, will suffice to show the double 
standard of Courtly Love and romanticism 


that informs country music: 


“I know not: men must love you in life's 
spite, 
For you will always kill them; man by 


in 

Your lips will bite them dead; vea, though 
you would 

You shall not spare one; all will die of you 





\t this point it might do well to say 
that I, as much as anyone else, deplore 
kitsch analyses of kitsch culture, but it 
seems worth-while to explore this facet 
of country music, however superficially, 
because these lvrics have come into our 
heritage, mostly by way of Elizabethan 
folksong, to be the standard by which we 
evaluate love, and it is, obviously, a 
standard that is as unrealistic as it is de- 
structive lo begin with, no better ex- 
ample can be found than the work of 
Johnny Cash, a singer who has achieved a 
great deal of fame in the past few years 


by crossing Country music with rock-and- 


roll backgrounds to form the hybrid 


known as “rockabilly” in Cash Bex maga- 
zine. Here is one of his Ivrics: 
it t 


t ver ery easy to be true, 


xt tlone when each day's 





tool tor vou 


Yes, I'll admit that I'm a 
Because ne, I walk the line 


There is the whole Courtly Love- 


Romantic combination, neatly and suc- 
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cintly expressed. The lover is true to his 
beloved; he is careful not to transgress; 
he is obviously getting no reward from 
this, because he is alone; he knows that 
he is a fool, yet he takes pleasure in what 
he is doing, and persists in maintaining 
that the beloved is his. 
And how different from Swinburne is 

this Cash lyric? 

“There you go, you're gone again. 

I should have known I couldn't win. 

There you go, you're by his side. 


You're gonna break another heart, you're 
gonna tell another lie.” 


In a Johnny Cash tune, the lover 
seldom, if ever, has a chance: 
“You take my hand and smile at me, 


But I can tell you'd rather be 
Alone or with somebody else you know.” 


He is, however, persistent in true court- 
ly fashion (this is from the same song): 
“But let me try again, don’t make me go.” 

There is a song that Cash has recorded 
in which he recounts the pain an unhappy 
love has caused him, under a title which 
tacitly assumes the presence of a_ belle 
dame sans merci—I Just Thought You'd 
Like To Know—but another Cash re- 
cording so expressively delineates a life 
of pain for which the recipient can only 
show gratitude that it deserves quotation 


almost in its entirety: 

“It seems you like to hurt me, and you 
know I'm good to you. 

I'd give you any thing I've got, do any 
thing you want me to. 

Yeah, now you've really got me on the 
spot. 

Thanks a lot, thanks a lot.” 


August, 1960 





Left, an illus- 
tration from 
Luys Milan’s 
‘Libro de 
Musica de 
Vihuela” 
(Valencia, 
1536); right, 
Johnny Cash 


The last line of this song, ‘‘You say I'm 
happy but you know I’m not", possibly 
deserves inquiry by psychoanalysts. There 
may be an ultimate truth on the side of 
the young lady. Before leaving Cash, 
who has recorded the most romantic of all 
titles, J/'d Rather Die Young Than Grow 
Old Without You, it only remains to say, 
in the context of a piece that does not 
pretend to be a record review, that he 
employs an intentionally monotonous 
style and sparse accompaniment that 
work counter to the premises of these 
songs, creating a tension that would be 
called the work of an artist if he were 
engaged in a more respected line of work. 


Mention should be made of Ray Price, 
a composer-performer whose songs have 
recently, when recorded by “‘pop”’ artists, 
been on the best-seller charts with monoto- 
nous regularity. Guy Mitchell had the 
number one song in the country for several 
months with Price’s Heartaches By the 
Number, and followed it up with his Same 
Old Me, while several others recorded 
Crazy Arms. But one Ray Price lyric 
deserves inclusion here: 


“T told myself the last time that you let me 
down, 

That I wouldn't see you if you came 
around. 

But I just can't tell my heart what's right 
or wrong, 

And I've been so lonesome since you've 


—_-—_—_-_-————————-(Continued on page 1010 
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n Cage 


Photo by Bob Cato 





The 25-Year Retrospective Concert of 





the Music of John Cage. Recorded 
in performance at Town Hall, New 
York, May 15, 1958. Conients: Six 
Short Inventions for Seven Instruments 
(1934); Constructions in Metal (1937); 
Imaginary Landscape No. 1 (1939); The 
Wonderful Widow of Eighteen Springs 
1942); She Is Asleep: a) Quartet for 
Twelve Tom Toms, 6b) Duo (1943); 
Sonatas and Interludes (1946-48); Wil- 
liams Mix (1952); Music for Carillon 
(1954); Concert for Piano and Orchestra 
(1957-58); various artists including the 
Manhattan Percussion Ensemble, Ar- 
line Carmen (contralto), Maro Ajemian 
and the composer (pianos), David Tudor 
(piano and electric carillon), and ‘an 
orchestra conducted by Merce Cun- 
ningham. Unnumbered set, six sides, 
$25 in either monophonic or stereo eid- 
tion. Available only from George 
Avakian, 10 West 33rd Street, New 
York 1,.N. ¥. 
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ISTENING to the output of John 
; Cage I recalled Jung's “collective 


unconscious’ Jung detined this as the 
full consideration of the individual of the 
unconscious by channeling it by wav of a 
proper outlet. | have come to the opinion 
that Cage is very aware of his subconscious 
frictions. He will not be frustrated, this 
voung fellow \ccordingly, he doubles 
his surety by the conscious, predetermined, 
and calculated matter of his planned 
music. What inner struggles cause this 
outward method? 


I leave to others the question whether 





> has feared disappointment in com- 


posing music of inner compulsion and has 


feathered his acc eptance by the nest evy ol 
his quasi-mystical, angelically-inumbered 
musical works. Enough, and even more 
than enough. Whatever the technique, 
there must be a guiding force behind 
creative effort Tricks, numerology, gim- 
micks, flummery, the toss of dice—none ol 
these, nor all of them, equal the responsi- 
bility of creating an art work. If John 
Cage is the clown of serious music he is 
just as culpable, unless he were to ac- 
knowledge that such is his purpose. But 
he is (or makes himself out to be) serious. 
Let him be judged accordingly. And the 
judgment is that what Cage does with his 
music gives emphasis to the Jungian 
truth that the unconscious is not only 
heavenly but can be damnably terrible. 
Cage did not arrive at this stage (state? 
by imitation He has always been an 
intrepid musical explorer. But explora- 
torv-inventiveness has turned into shock, 
“way out’, the 
‘delenda est Musica.’ 


sensation, the process of 


axiom of \liveness 
to newness is an asset—aliveness to being 
narrow-minded (the ‘forbid my being 
anything but anything else’’ credo) is a 
liability. The term “narrow” is explicit, 
describes Cage’s lack of a renewable 
source in his work, the absence of a matur- 
ing synthesis. The importance of being 
sublimely unearnest is his way of being 
artistically healthy Mark you, Cage’s 
productions are not a “disease of the 
times”, or any such bunk. I am sure that 
he is having one hell of a good time earning 
his living by earning a reputation that he 


will live up to his extraordinary reputa- 
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tion. His initial concern with percussion 
instruments produced compositions — of 
extreme musical deduction. The tone 
colors of these works contained timbres 
never before utilized or even thought of 
\ potent work of this period, the Con- 
struction in Metal, is performed on this 
recording by the Manhattan Percussion 
Ensemble. It is music of credit, shows a 
composer with self-control and  whole- 
souled concentration on making something 
musically new No one criticizes such 
No one can deny the marvelous sense of 
pulsatile harmony, counterpoint, and 
total formality that is contained in this 
piece. His next pioneering phase con- 
cerned the extension of the piano’s re- 
sources. Henry Cowell had used _ tech- 
niques calling for striking the piano’s 
strings, sweeping across them, or having 
them plucked. Cage went a step fur- 
ther by ‘preparing’ the piano with 
mutes of differing type: slats of bamboo, 
bolts, screws, erasers, and the like. These 
formed an assortment of sounds that made 
the piano a sensitive, twilighted orchestral 
instrument \gain, this is no mere 
caprice, but an honest determination to 
add to the timbre palette. The big opus 
in this part of Cage’s career was the 
collective Sonatas and Interludes (com- 
posed in the late forties) and performed 
in this release by Maro Ajemian. It 
totals a work of tintinnabulative timbre 
and a river of rhythm. Cage once wrote 
to me about his string quartet, and some 
of his words can serve to describe this 
prepared piano score just as well. He 
spoke of his concept as one where ‘‘such 
means will bring to the familiar that same 
quality of freshness and never-having- 
been-heard-before-ness that characterize(s 
a discovered sound.”’ This set of Sonatas 
and Interludes is a fascinating conception, 
best heard in portions; the whole is very 
much of a muchness. 


Examine such works, disregard the 


composer's secondary interpretative ob- 
servations of his initial observations 
based on multi-theoretical {read: psuedo- 
argot] considerata) and one will hear true, 
honestly conceived, new-fledged mani- 


festations. These represent modern music 
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in its truest and most meaningful sense. 
lake a short step ahead in time and the 
terrain becomes quite swampy. Cage 
analyzes his work in a type of prose- 
collage that is a detriment to the music 
and is no aid to the ears. Evidence: 
Six Short Inventions for Seven Instruments. 
This piece is so carefully and nicely or- 
ganized that one does not realize that 
only twenty-five sounds within a_ two- 
octave range are employed. Testimony: 
atonal music, but since there is no har- 
monic structure it should be regarded as 
phraseological patterns formed from con- 
centrates of particular tones. Composer's 
Rebuttal: ‘‘Imitations of the subject. . 
were also an objective but secondary one, 
duration and voice leadings being re- 
spected but not pitch relations.”’ So far 
not so good. Why? Cage continues: 
“The voices are not in counterpoint but 
are simply superimposed.’’ Hogwash! 
The term “imitation’’ implies counter- 
point, even if unaccompanied voices do 
the imitating; further, superimposed 
voices (when imitation lies within them 
are contrapuntal, be it secundal, Bachian, 
or even Cagian. Etc., etc. It is this tech- 
nical Rabel that points to Cage the con- 
scious Composer protesting ever so much 
silently ashamed?), stealing away from 
his subconscious worry that he might 
be musically rejected. For note well the 
verdict: in spite of all this the music dis- 
plays its own force, details a new per- 
spective worth attention. None of the 
inventions draws on the mnemonic de- 
vices of tonal convenience or the ordered 
freedom of the dodecaphonic system. 
Thus far we have had individual cre- 
ative avowal. What is one to make of the 
Concert for Piano and Orchestra? When 
is singularity substituted by eccentricity? 
\ player in this group can play or merely 
shut up. He can use his part and play 
an entire concert by himself. No sweeter 
words can instruct an instrumentalist 
than those by Cage (in some seventy 
lines) in describing what the trombone in 
his band can do, is to do, may not do, but 
can do anyway. The notation must 
follow suit. A sample page of the manu- 
script deserves a place in an art gallery 
where many of them do appear!). To 
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this experienced musician it looks like the 
work of a sand artist sketching some inner 
thoughts as he gazes at the legs of the 
women peering at him over the boardwalk 
rail. Who knows? Perhaps this is what 
Cage, uncaged, is actually bent on de- 
scribing. Whatever the system, the 
music's the thing. Approved. But the 
results simply show an indulgence jor the 
passion of being accepted nowhatever- 
matter or nomatterwhatever. \ll this 
prodigious labor, dear darlings, produces 
lot even the mountain’s mouse. This is 
musical mumbo-jumbo that equates fetish- 
ism The joke is on us, however. We 
listen to Cage’s work and we do write 
ibout it. To the spoiled, therefore, be- 
longs the victory. 

Phat Cage’s work is supercharged with 
the worship of the unusual [ will not 
irgue, save that it is the playing of a role 
of escapism. He refuses to come to grips 
with a previous problem and bring it to a 
further, higher, more cogent, conclusion. 
I will, however argue heatedly that John 
Cage is no charlatan I argue his de- 
termined manner of exploration that 
will be talked about, not thought about 
the two are quite different. Since none 
of us needs to be subjugated by such 
solated fantasies that have no relation- 
ship to past or present, we talk about it; 
response to previous artistic creativity 
poses the need for serious consideration, 


even reorientation, at times 3ut what 


} 


thought need be given to the use of trans- 
parent paper and the marking of its 
nperfections as the take-off points for 
dicating specific sounds and then 
insferring these to musical manuscript? 
\Wecan only talk about the claptra¢ k of the 


1 


craptrick that Cage employs: throwing 
lice to decide on which sounds, their dura- 
m, and quality he will employ. This ts 
he svstem of chance, of Ching (chinga- 
ging a lingo that I'm certain will not 
vo down in musical history Chance is 
present in every second of time a com- 
poser works. Chance was present in 
sach, in Brahms, in Stravinsky, in Ives, 
Varése—none of them had to use the 
throw of dice. 
® It is this continuing example of un- 


ethical logic (unethical since it is not even 
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creative improvisation but determined 
without need of training) in Cage’s work 
that cannot be approved. It would lead 
to kits for ‘“‘do it yourself” composers. 
I am being quite serious. What forgery 
is a work such as the Music for Carillon 
when Cage indicates that it was conceived 
by the folding of rectangular sheets of 
paper? Is this any better than flipping 
ashes on manuscript paper, placing 
fixative on these, and then transferring 
it to performance sound? Similarly the 
Chinese Book of Changes, which dictated 
the Williams Mix 


tapes of assorted sounds; musique con- 


a montage of eight 


crete mixed well with other music and 
other sounds and other noises and other 
mishmash I could go on, but the tenor 
and intent of this review should be 
apparent. 

On the evidence of this quarter-century 
sampling, that is to say, there has been 
no growth in the work of John Cage, nor 
any central point. There is not even the 
point of defeatism, negativism, or noise 
Term it neodada, futurism, or communica- 
tion by noncommunication, this is a prod- 
uct of frustration as Cage hides himself 
from himself. For Cage frustrates him- 
Yet he 


incredibly underestimates these listeners 


self as he frustrates his listeners. 


when he attempts to immobilize their 
understanding. (Camp-followers need not 
be concerned; we hear their bravos on the 
recording. Listen, John: do you hear 
those flving saucers? Oh ves, thev do 
exist. They are as real as vour music. 
lake it from a friend 

P.S. Independent 


\vakian must be applauded for his 


producer George 
courage in issuing this three-record album. 
I am certain that this release has some 
commercial value, however; .\mericans 
like sideshows. Though economy rules 
in the case of the plain cardboard cover 
and the quality of the paper for the notes, 
the folder is full of information; general 
and specific, with pictures plus a sheaf 
of manuscript examples of the ten works 
covered by the recording. Like it or not, 
hearing is believing or disbelieving. The 
records will provide the requisite docu- 
mentation. Meanwhile I say that be- 
lieving is pretending. 
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By JACK DIETHER 


HE MARLOWE SOCIETY of Cam- 
bridge is now well into its recorded 
evcle of Shakespeare’s English chronicle 
plays, taking them in historical order 
rather than their order of composition 


Che central eight-play “double tetralogy”’ 


covering roughly the events of the 15th 
century, begins with Richard JI and 
continues with the two greatest examples 


f the entire genre, the two parts of Henry 


al Kine John, believed to have bee: 
written just before or in the midst of this 
tetralog\ stands alone historically, since 


1 


t skips back to the early 13th century, 
ind offers no direct dramatic continuity 


Cambridge's presenta- 


oO f Aing John, another of its earlier 
release will be considered at another 
time. Since the chef d' oeuvre of the series, 


Henry IV, Parts 1 and 2, is now being 

England ind probably will 
‘leased here, I should like at this 
time to delve rather into its famous 
‘prelude’, Richard I1 


\s betits his most narcissistic hero, this 


> Shakespeare's only play cast entirely 
bl nk verse Not even the gardeners or 
the stable groom (important characters, b 
the w lapse into prose in this eloquent 
testing-piece for Shakespeare's mature 
s eve bee suggested that 

Richard himself coincided with a crisis 
the et's dramatic handling of charac 


SHAKESPEARE: Richard IJ; — past 


d present members of the Marlowe 


Societ {f the Universit ot Cambridge 
directed by George Rvylands, complete 
i he text of the New Sh ikespeare 


edited bv John Dover Wilson. Londor 
set A-4335, six sides, $14.94 


ter \s Harold Goddard writes: ‘ Rich- 
ard IT is a study in fantasy. Over and 
over, critics have spoken of Richard's 
imagination sut it is not imagination 
that he possesses; it is only the raw ma- 
terial of imagination. All young men 
with a poetical gift pass into a stage when 
they are hypnotized with words. They 
have not yet grasped the relation between 
verbal symbols and _ life Many never 
pass out of that stage. In a sense Shake- 
speare may be said to have faced this 
danger in Richard and subdued it. His 
portrayal may well have meant a kind 
of catharsis for the poet.” 

Yes, there is abundant evidence that 
young Shakespeare was infatuated with 
the sound of his own words to a degree 
bevond which, lke many another, he 
might never have progressed. But in 
using that supreme gift of words to depict 
the fall of a man who was, in a sense, all 
rhetoric and no substance, he may have 
freed himself for the great comedies and 
tragedies, in which word-spinning, how 
ever inspired, is henceforth always in the 
service of a higher sense of life and drama 

The maturing of Mozart shows some- 
thing similar Just as King Richard, 
ifter publicly smashing his narcissistic 
mage in the mirror (still for effect, of 
course), finds a reality and truth in prison 
that he never could as a giddy young 
courtier-king (‘I wasted time, and now 
doth time waste me” so Shakespeare 
seems to find, from this point on, a 
reality and truth in the disciplines of 
tragedy and satire far bevond anvthing 
remotely expected of him as an enter- 
Elizabeth's London Com- 


the deepening ol expression 
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ee 


these final scenes of the play, Goddard 
oints to the passage beginning 
I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world. . . 
(V-3) 


nd remarks: “It is as if Hamlet were 
being born under our very eyes.” 

It is apparent that Richard is a role 
which actors love to sink their teeth into 
ilmost as much as Hamlet himself, and is 
is much a tour de force in its own wavy. 
Hamlet may present many facets from 
scene to scene, but he does not evolve, 
is Richard does, from the least sympa- 
thetic to the most sympathetic person 


' 


i the play! The actor who plays Richard 
can, in one of Shakespeare’s most able 
nd daring excursions, re-create a charac- 
ter who is first a shallow playboy and 
heedless pilferer who has matured little 


emotionally since reaching the throne at 


the age of ten, then an unbearably maud- 
lin and self-dramatizing martyr (‘‘Now 
mark me, how I will undo myself’), but 
who finally stirs the instinctive sym- 
pathy and love we feel for any creature 
cast into a prison from which he will be 
“liberated” only in being struck down 
by desperate men thirsting for his blood. 

By this sudden change, by the un- 
expected and personalized outburst of 
iolence with which the play concludes, 
the full horror of the hundred vears of 
strife which Shakespeare depicts in seven 
further plays, culminating in the insane 
blood-letting of Henry VI, Part 3 and 
Richard ITI, is set forth in revelatory 


king seems almost a virtue beside the 
psychopathic behavior of those whom his 
expedient but lawless overthrow spawns 
and looses: 
Bishop of Carlisle: Let me prophesy, 
rhe blood of English shall manure this 
ground, 
And future ages groan for this foul 
act. .. 
Disorder, horror, fear, and mutiny 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be 


The field of Golgotha and dead men's 
skulls. . 
Northumberland: Well have you argued 
sir, and, for your pains 
Of capital treason we arrest you here 
IV-1) 
In the next play, the very son of this 
latter speaker, comparing the regimes, 
will lament that they have conspired 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely 
rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker Boling 
broke 
Henry IV, Part 1, 1-3) 
The most moving production of Richard 
IIT 1 have seen, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
showed the silhouette of Richard’s body 
on the dungeon floor, of the stool and 
table with the untouched plate of food, 
and the stones of Pomfret Castle on a 
translucent screen, during the final scene 
at Windsor where the as yet insincere 
Bolingbroke laments the slaughter of his 
royal cousin, indirectly urged by himself 
(‘Have T no friend will rid me of this 
living fear?’’), with: 
Lords, I protest, my soul is full of woe, 
Phat blood should sprinkle me to make me 


grow V-6) 
But woe is in fact all that he, as Henry 
I\’, gets till the day he dies: 1 


For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument. Henry IV, Part 2, 




















fashion lo be merely a weak, neurotic (IV-5) 
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\nd his son 


desperate hour 


Henry \V, pravs in his most 











() 
M i " 
I R > 
\ t ave be 
| ssuc 
I t 
WN cai ol 
~ ag : t 1 t ne i t 
I Z H Vv, IV-1 
He is reprieved, for seven more vears 
€ peace is not to irn for another 
st t 
When he wrote Richard II, Shake- 
speare had a very clear view of where his 
louble f log vas leading, since he 
h t | Vritte the second half of 
ti ‘ / Z ar 1 ; md 
R | s€ quote Marks he 
st course, the origins of this othe 
r r ~ the fog of Shakespe ire s 
a mented emergence is i d 
) gt 1 159] ind 
r - f his « how ma of its 
€ € “ce = were ct ill itte b or 
b mi with others. Richard [1 
: ste rk f slowl iccumulating 
power power which is all the more im- 
pressive the more completely it is pre 
sented \ incut version of this verse 
drama such as we are given here is the 
bye possible troduction to the full 
gniticence ol Henry IV, ind should 
be neglected by a who look forward 
t the latter is fillis gy, al long last one 
f the more inexplicable gaps in our 
ecord catalogues. Like the rest o: the 


Cambridge series to come, Henry IV is 


to “emerge”, appropriately, in stereo as 
vell as mono, further complicating the 


difficult) business of producing a huge 
series like this over a long period of time 


Whatever the 


Richard, the role is a penalty-free gift 


ipproach to playing 


to any exceptionally capable actor. His 
endless flow of beautiful words, self- 
dramatizing or poetic, can simply be rolled 
out for maximum effect one by one, and 
if the sheer over-richness becomes exas- 
perating, that can be laid to honest inter- 
pretation of an unremittingly loquacious 
character. Or the actor may stress Rich- 


ard's neurotic instability, and there are 


900 


is Many wavs of doing this as there are 
of reading the following single couplet 
from the great deposition scene in West- 
minster Hall, which occupies the whole 
of Act IN “Are you contented to resign 


the crown 3olingbroke asks im- 





patiently, and Richard replies in his own 
fashion 
\ no; 1 iv; for I nothing be 
Therefore no no, for I 1 to thee 
\n actor who ts stressing an essentialls 


itional though emotional approach will 
isually link the first pair of no’s in a 
sudden crescendo of protest, despite the 
semicolon that clearly separates them, 
followed by a slow subsiding into the 


resigned second ay" Shakespeare's 
punctuation is actually more “modern” 
since it stresses the willful perverseness of 
yoving sado-masochistically the 


it of his own humilhation and 





s discomfiture, both of which 
continue for another 120-odd lines before 
Richard has the indisputably final word: 


K Richa I ¢ e leave 





B i WI! 


R W l, so I we t 
B: Go, some ‘ to the 
lowe 
R Oh g ey? conveyors are you 
That rise s bly b ia true kings 
ll 


Cambridge's anonymous Richard is neither 
manifestly neurotic nor particularly extro- 
vert. He is more resigned than protesting 
through most of this scene, and his no's 
have the same fatalistic aura as his av's 
This is the sort of performance which 
producer Papp especially excoriated as 
indramatic (see my discussion of his 
December, 1959), but I do 


think that the actor's quiet scorn is more 


criticisms, 


telling than the excessive ranting that 
often takes place. It is not so much un- 
dramatic as untheatrical; ¢.e. it has much 
in common with the specifically micro- 
phonic techniques utilized in the usually 
excellent BBC Shakespeare productions, 
and in films, where sotto voce intensity can 
be more freely used than on the stage. 
The Marlowe Society's standard being 
less professional than the BBC's, how- 
ever, there are more liable to be occasional 
snags in the casting, as here. In this 
central deposition scene, where Richard 
presumes to compare his martyrdom to 


that of Christ (with quite unconscious 
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ony), the actor’s intimate approach 
s actually closest to that of Sir John 
Gielgud in his solo reading from the 
scene on Columbia OL-5390 (see review of 
May, 1959). But where Gielgud’s voice, 
10 matter how tense it may become, 
ipholds his interpretation with the rich, 
istained tones of a viola, this actor's 
vice is frequently reduced to a low stac- 
cato. barking of syllables by which he 
seems, at such deliberate pace, to be 
inatomizing the text as if he were ad- 
dressing a Cambridge debating society. 
I think it is this physical limitation that 
helps to make even the ensuing prison 
scene more of a dialectic peroration than 
a denouement, for fundamentally his 
interpretation of the elegant Richard is a 
valid one even if one heartily dislikes it. 

If | have pinpointed Richard at some 
length, it is because he is one of the first 
Shakespearean characters to be presented 
in the full psychological complexity found 
in most of the tragedies to come. But 
then Bolingbroke is next, ‘f we consider 
him in the light of the two succeeding 
plays as well as this one—a composite 
picture of “that vile politician Boling- 
broke” and the sick, tormented ruler who 
was the prime model for Pushkin’s 
Godunov. Here we see him chiefly as 
the implacable opportunist, who could 
forget his solemn oath (that he returned 
from exile only to claim his due inheritance 
is Duke of Lancaster filched from him 
by Richard) the moment the crown itself 
hove into view, with the smug rationaliza- 
tion that, as he later puts it, ‘I and great- 
ness were compelled to kiss."" In the 
long view Shakespeare subtly suggests, 
of course, that he died of that forgetful- 
iess, and of his cowardly role in the mur- 
der of Richard (who in turn had played 
similar role in the death of Woodstock, 
uncle to both Richard and Henry). The 
Bolingbroke here, with a somewhat 
lighter Jack Hawkins type of voice, is an 
idmirably down-to-business foil to Rich- 
ird’s discursiveness. And in the earlier 
cenes of Richard’s heedless follies, the 
father of Bolingbroke and of the Lancas- 
trian line, venerable John of Gaunt, 
supplies a foil of another sort—the prophet 
of bitter truth in a time of “flattering 
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sounds”: 
This England. . . 
Dear for her reputation through the 
world, 
Is now leased out— I die pronouncing it 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 
With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds. (II-1) 


This, beginning with a characteristic 
word-play on ‘expiring’ and ‘‘inspired”, 
is of course the most famous solo passage 
in the play, and direct comparison can 
be made to Paul Rogers’ delivery of it on 
Spoken Arts 703, this time with the Old 
Vic man coming out definitely second 
best. The complaint of ‘“undramatic” 
can scarcely be sustained here, where the 
Cambridge rendition is at once more 
powerful and more flowing, less of a static 
set piece and giving more the effect of a 
sudden impassioned outburst! 

Richard II further presents a_ political 
rogues’ gallery as well stocked as that of 
Henry IV, but with neither a Falstaff nor 
a Hotspur to dissect them. (The very 
young Hotspur does appear briefly in this 
play, distinguishing himself by a vein of 
sarcasm, in his introduction to Boling- 
broke, which is later to grow to ungovern- 
able fury.) Hotspur’s own father Nor- 
thumberland is as contrasted to him in 
guile as Gaunt is to his son in plain- 
dealing. Nor does the parade of father- 
son antitheses end there. In York we 
have a deathless portrait of the status-quo 
Tory “loyalist” who brands his son 
Aumerle an insidious revolutionary for 
plotting to overthrow the usurper and 
restore the king to whom York's own stub- 
bornly professed loyalty had wavered 
when the tide turned. This illuminating 
episode, an apparent late digression in the 
play (V-2-3), is often omitted in per- 
formances which otherwise waste much 
time in building up York (since he cannot 
be divorced from the earlier scenes) to no 
purpose, showing how the very richness 
of Shakespeare may confound the ablest 
producer. These men of politics are all 
conveyed here in bold strokes by capable 
actors, while the aforementioned Gaunt is 
magnificent throughout. Again the ladies, 
cast as exhorting and protesting voices 
of conscience, could do with a shot of 
adrenalin. They are too like the utterly 
functional music that sounds from time to 
time: lean and unparticularized. 
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’ | THE SUBSCRIPTION coupons on 

the facing page always heretofore 
have been placed somewhere in the back ot 
they will be 


the book, and henceforth 


wall They are up front this month as a 


tinal reminder to our old readers that cur- 





rent subscriptions may be extended until 
\ugust 3ist at the present rates, which are 
to be revised in the usual direction these 
days as of September Ist \ couple of 
subscribers recently have queried us about 
lifetime subscriptions. The compliment is 
much appreciated, but everyone in this 
office is so inured to an inexorable month- 
to-month, hand-to-mouth deadline sched- 


ile that none of us ever has thought in 


ARG for life’ 


space permits we 


“the 
yours If 


terms ol ours or 


plan to 
The Editor” 


resume the ‘‘Letters to page 


next month New this month is a 
column on popular records by Fred 
Revnolds the original editor of our 


erstw hile « ontemporary . 


Hi-Fi Music. 1 
im pleased to welcome him to our roster, 


which by this time includes more special- 


ists than any other, I am sure One of 


them, as vou will notice, ts not with us this 


month. [ mean the proprietor of “Da 


Capo”, who has been preparing an epic on 


the huge Westminster deletion First 
installment 
I hear that the 


Sonata by 


expected in September 
Liszt B 
M-380; 


France ona 


historic minor 


Horowitz remember? 
“Great Re- 

Scheduled 
release here in the same 


is just out in 
cordings of the Century’ LP 
for November 
\ngel series are the Furtwangler Pathéti- 
jue, the Serkin-Busch(es) Schubert E flat 
\rte-Schnabel Mozart G 


minor Piano Quartet, and vocal reissues 


Trio, the Pro 


featuring Lehmann, Supervia, and that 
Purandot par excellence Eva Turner 
\nother Turandot in prospect is Birgit 


Nilsson 


cording 


RCA Victor will release its re- 
with Tebaldi and Bjoerling as the 
other principals) in September, and in- 


cidentally this three-record set will be 
marketed at the pri e of a two-record set as 


Nor should 
despair; all 


in incentive to Puccinians 
Verdians 


future multiple-disc operatic releases from 


and Wagnerians 


96? 


RCA Vic tor are lo be sold on 


two or i 


i three-for 
Other 


Seratin-con- 


four-tor-three basis 
include a 
ducted “La Traviata’ with de los Angeles 


is Violetta from Capitol 


operas due soot 
September) and 
with 
Sutherland, Schwarzkopf, Alva, and Frick 
Angel (November read in The 
Director an article entitled ‘Stereo 
School” 


i Giulini-conducted ‘‘Don Giovanni” 


from 
Vust 
Goes to meaning classrooms 
that says ‘‘vou can have a good system for 
less than $100". Would it were true. 

I sincerely hope that somebody has planned 
to record the Mitropoulos performances of 
Mahler's 


Eighth at 


Third at Cologne and Mahler's 

Salzburg. For me no other 
conductor does these works (nor the Sixth, 
either) quite so beautifully. . .The big 
news in piano recordings is a forthcoming 
re-release on the Monitor label of Enesco’s 
F minor Violin Sonata. Accompanying 
the composer on this transfer from pre-war 
Rumanian shellac pressings is the im- 
mortal Dinu Lipatti, certainly one of the 
truly great artists of all time. I had been 
led to believe that there were no more 
Lipatti recordings extant. That another is 


on the way, that there might even be 


others to come, is a bright augury for the 
season ahead. Phe alleged antipathy of 


ladies toward good music vis-d-v1s high 
fidelity has been accepted as a fact long 
since by most manufacturers, but I can 
testify that the distaff side is extremely well 
So I am 


especially delighted to note that at least 


represented in our stencil files. 


one leading tirm has decided to ignore the 
folklore and 
female of the species. 


iddress itself directly to the 
More often than 
not, needless to add, budget-bound hus- 
bands are apt to be the beneficiaries of 
any good that comes of all this. I there- 
fore do not hesitate to suggest to all gentle- 
men who are apprehensive about their 
chancelloresses of the exchequer that they 
send twenty-tive cents to Dept. NN, Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Avenue, Evan- 


Illinois, 
Selecting, 


ston, tor a copy ot “The Art of 


Plaving and Preserving Rec- 


ords”. It could have a profoundly favor- 


able effect on domestic relations. Te. 
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Other Reviews 


(including stereo®) 





HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs 
with 


rep! les. 


ALBENIZ: / Complete); Na 


\ e Larrocha (piano Columbia 


t \I2I ON | r sides. $89.96 
ANOT since Claudio Arrau’s long de 
leted ( mb recording of the first 
| : ere bee con 
‘ r ce his difficult 
» 1-1 \ lie de | rocn 
eor ess ell ON this 


having 


| \merican debut 


i o ess 

1954, | I ne = bee represented here 
eve ling discs of Granados 

« re lb recorded in Spain 

~ Hisp s] ld i great deal more 

blish this brill t planist In each 

t the twelve sections maki iy up Tberia, 
1s well as N ished after the com 
poser death by Deéodat de Séverac 


though the 


Micia de Larrocha plays as 


nusic were en expressly for her—the 
Sp é ed | \lbéniz could not be 
bette ed than bi these incomparably 
colo rtuosic, and sensitive readings 
The ) ( sO d = r good Most 
righ] ecommended LI 
— 
J. S. BACH: Cap 78—Herr, so du 
Cant \ Doch eichet, thr 
hen S n; Cantata 158 
Der Fy 1 Cantata 157 
lehzen und erbamlich Weinen; Cantata 
159—E Dietrich Fischer- ~ 
Dieskau baritone Choir of St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral Berlin; Berlin 


Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 


964 


or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


—William Cowper 


Karl Forster \1 


vel S-35698, $5.98 


STHE monophonic version of this re- 
cording was reviewed in these pages T 
June of 1959 Phough labeled as a colle 


the disc actually contains one 


tion of arias, 


intata for solo bass with obbligato 


for the soprano choristers. It is at this 
point that the stereophonic sound justifies 
i second obbligato tor 


itself, for there is 


solo violin, one of 


Bac h 


from 


hose endless, intricate 
loved \gain in 


the eighth cantata, 


melodies to write 


the aria which 
sixth 


holds 


Jeremy 


recalls the tinal the 
Brandenburg Cor 
its solid 


Noble, in the 
flute obbligato”’. 


movement of 


certo, the voice 


course iwainst what 


introductory notes, calls a 


“curvetting \s noted 


before, all of these arias are 


sung in 


Fischer-Dieskau’s warmest voice, with 
the sensitive realization of both the larger 
its subtler details 


P.L.M 


lines of the music and 


» 

J. S. BACH: TJ/talian Concerto in F; 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D 
Partita No. 1 in B flat; Toccata 
in D; Wanda Landowska (harpsichord 

\ngel COLH-71, $5.98 
AALL 


1936 at Wanda Landowska’s private con- 


minor; 


four works, made in 1935 and 


cert hall at Saint-Leu-La-Forét near Paris, 
remain unequaled today in recorded per- 
These are the same _ record- 
LP several 
LCT-1137, 


of course deleted), but the newer transfer 


formances 


that were reissued on 


Ings 


vears ago by RCA Victor now 
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The Sound of 
Conversations 
in Music 








The music talks in these 
showstoppers! » Makin’ 
Whoopee « Go To Sleep + 
Baby It’s Cold Outside + 
Let’s Call The Whole 
Thing Off » Anything You 
Can Do « Let’s Put Out 
The Lights and others. 


You'll hear great reeds 
and woodwinds leading 
the orchestra. Fascinat- 
ng Rhythm « After You’re 
30ne « Birth Of The Blues 
+ Trolley Song + Play A 
imple Melody « The Song 
s Ended and others 


WINNER 





Thundering drums, crash- 
ing cymbals, blazing 
brass! « Roar Lion Roar 
The Victors + On Wiscon- 
sin + Anchors Aweigh + 
U. S. Air Force Song + 76 
Trombones + The Thund- 
oe. pirnctdpincoraine 

MS 7507 - MST 47007 


MEDAL @ 
OF 

HONOR. 

WINNER 


The Sound 
of Strings 








A sparkling showcase of 
strings in subtle textures 
and bold contrasts. 
Cheek To Cheek + Imagi- 
nation * As Time Goes By 
Sleepy Lagoon + | Had 
The Craziest Dream « Lit- 
tle White Lies & others. 


MST 47002 


*ML: Monophonic - MS: Stereophonic - 


FOR HIGHEST 


ACHIEVEMENT 
IN BLENDING 
RECORDED 


SOUND AND 
MUSIC 





WINNER 


Fascinating portraits in 
brass, in wonderfully ex- 
citing sound. + Cachita 
Among My Souvenirs 
Sabre Dance » Mambo #5 
You Made Me Love You 
The Toy Trumpet & others. 


MEDAL 
OF 
HONOR 
WINNER 





So “‘live,”” you'll feel 
you're on a Mississippi 
sternwheeler! + Are You 
From Dixie? + Waiting 
For the Robert E. Lee 
When The Saints Go 
Marching In + Long Time 
Ago «+ Dixie and others. 


WINNER 


H CHORUS 
738 commas se stt9 














Choral music of un- 
equalled fire and excite- 
ment by the Companeros 
de Mexico, featuring Car- 
los Ramirez. + Guadala- 
jara » Cielito Lindo + 
Muneauita Linda&others. 


MST: 4 track stereo tape 


MEDALLION RECORDS & TAPES 


nd for our latest MEDALLION catalog. A product of Kapp Records Inc., 


Lugust, 1960 


136 East 57th St 


, New York 22, N. Y. 
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is, | think, superior in terms of quality; 
the side breaks have been negotiated most 
smoothly (especially with that nemesis of 
Landowska 78 r.p.m. dises, the sound 
continuing into the eccentric groove at the 
end of a side), and the reproduction for a 
recording twenty-tive vears old is aston- 
We are indebted to Angel 


and its fascinating “Great Recordings of 


ishingly good 
the Century” series for making these in- 


valuable performances available to us 


once again and hope that much more will 
be forthcoming: the Couperin and Scar- 
the Handel Suites, 


the tirst Goldberg Variations, and all the 


latti Society volumes, 


fabulous shorter repertoire, including the 
Bach 


above pieces as last sides 


works originally issued with the 


Very highly 


recommended LW 
v 

Vote: \s an addenda to my discog- 

raphy of Wanda Landowska in the De- 

cember, 1959, issue (page 239), I would 


like to express my thanks to E. D. Calla- 


Bach Organ Recital: Fantasia and 
Fugu n G minor; Chorale Preludes: 
‘Wachet auf’, “‘Kommst cu nun, Jesu, 
vom Himmel herunter’’, ‘‘Von Himmel 
hoch Prelude and Fugue in E minor 


(BWV 544 Karl Richter at the organ 
of the Victoria Hall, Geneva 
CS-6173, $5.98 
Bach and Liszt Organ Recital: 7 c- 
Chorale 
Passa- 


minor (Bach 


London 


cata and Fugue in D minor; 
Prelude: “Ich ruf’ su dir’; 
caglia and Fugue in C 
B-A-C-H 

Richter at the organ of the Victoria 

Hall, Geneva. London CS-6172, $5.98 
SHERE is an organist who gauges his 
touch to the 


Fantasia on Liszt); Karl 


acoustics! Accordingly, 
both these programs are distinguished by 
lines that are clean, despite the size of the 
hall and the instrument, their semi-de- 
tachment aided by a transparent registra- 
tion that avoids the peculiarities of both 
baroque and romantic extremes, and their 
aided by Richter’s 


fluency feeling for 


tempi. It is this feeling which, all other 
gifts being equal, is the crowning qualifi- 
cation for an organist of stature. The dif- 
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han and Alan H 


informed me of the catalogue number of 


Mueller, both of whom 


Landowska’s Duo-Art piano roll record- 
ing of Beethoven's Andante Favori 
71350. I am further indebted to Mr. 
Mueller for the following additions to the 
list of 
Welte published in 
by Steinway & Sons: 
SCHUMANN: Waltz in A minor 
Welte-Mignon 961 

SCHUMANN: Walzerkette (Chain of 

Waltzes Welte-Mignon 962 
CHOPIN: Waltz No. 6 in D flat, Op. 64, 

No. 1 (‘Minute Waltz” 

Welte-Mignon 963 

CHOPIN: Waltz No. 10 in B minor, Op. 

69, No. 2 Welte-Mignon 964 
The Mozart Sonata No. 17 in D, K. 576, 
which I had listed as being issued by the 
Duo-Art 67560, 
67760, and 67850 (one movement for each 


piano rolls, taken from a 1927 


catalogue London 


\eolian Company on 
roll), was also released on Ampico 66333 
and 66743 (2nd and 3rd 


movements L.K. 


Ist movement 


ference between injudicious rubato and 
inflexible metronomics lies in an elusive 
flow that allows the melody and accom- 
paniment, the various lines to penetrate 
and fuse rather than to be mathematically 
juxtaposed without ever really touching 
each other—or us. Since several of his most 


prominent confreres are conspicuously 


insensitive to this flow (Biggs, Weinrich 

it is well to set young Richter apart from 
and above them in this temporal matter 
In addition, few can color a Bach fugue 
with such fascinating results—results 
that evolve to a unified conclusion instead 
of a totaling of kaleidoscopic episodes 
Fox). Particularly worthy of the Richter 
touch and tempi, then, are the vast Prel- 
ude and ‘‘Wedge”’ Fugue in E minor, a 
Passacaglia and Fugue second only to 
Marchal’s, and a 


Kommst du nun, with its measure-long 


deceptively simple 


pedal trills. I have never been amused by 


B-A-C-H 


again ever so many 


Liszt spelling over and over 
times, but here at 
least it is not sloppily served up as in the 
alphabet-soup of the romantic players. 
Extremely unfortunate—the opening sec- 
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tion of the G minor Fantasy is marred 

by a fast, grainy flutter finally cut by 

clumsy editing. I cannot understand so 
obvious a mistake’s getting into a finished 
release from a major commercial com- 
pany. The remainder of the sound is tine, 
but without the superlative definition- 
separation Westminster has managed, for 
instance, in Weinrich’s Rach Trio Sonatas. 

EBA. 

* 

BARTOK: Dance Suite; Two Portraits, 
Op. 5; Mikrokosmos—No. 117 ( Bourrée), 
No. 142 (From the Diary of a Fly) both 
arr. Serly.  Philharmonica Hungarica 

conducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury 
Stereo SR-90183, $5.98. 

SWHATEVER Dorati's shortcomings as 

an interpreter, his understanding of the 

Bart6ék idiom certainly is not one of them. 

But for the Op. 5, these delineations have 

no peers. The exception refers to the 

reading of this elegiac episode by Kubelik, 
who is a bit more introspective, though in 
fact the over-all effect is not greater. 

The rest of these works are played with 


uncommon dedication and finesse. No 


sign of the imbalances that I have heard 
in other Mercury recordings is to be 
found here. ALK, 
& 


BARTOK: Music for Strings, Percussion, 
and Celeste; Hungarian Sketches; Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor LM- 
2374, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2374, $5.98. 

BARTOK: Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celeste; MARTIN: Petite Sym- 
phonie Concertante for harp, harpsichord, 
piano, and two string orchestras. 

Leopold Stokowski conducting his Sym- 

phony Orchestra. Capitol Stereo SP- 
8507, $5.98. 

SONE cannot imagine two more diver- 

gent views of the same work.  Reiner’s 

is a brilliant account that adheres very 
closely to the composer's intent as to 
tempi, rhythmic emphasis and_ ethnic 
ind dramatic temperament. The or- 
ganizational insight and personal con- 
viction that have gone into its planning 
and execution place it in a bracket without 
peer among current recorded perform- 


ances. If the Capitol version lad been 
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conceived by anyone other than Leopold 
Stokowski, it probably could be = dis- 
missed as being ridiculously unorthodox 
and absurdly egocentric. Yet so fascinat- 
ing is the experimental aspect of this 
endeavor, and so masterful is his absolute 
coutrol of tone color, atmosphere, and 
mood from its broadest manifestations 
down to the subtlest of inflection, that one 
finds oneself hypnotized. The entire 
work is slanted on an introspective and 
mystic premise of subdued dynamics, 
very expanded phrasing, curtailed tempi, 
and only token ethnic suggestion. ‘To 
sustain interest under such exaggerated 
lineal conditions, in so confined a dramatic 
framework, is in itself quite an achieve- 
ment. The extraordinary study of light 
and shade that evolves, however, is pro- 
found in its intensity, and so is the ab- 
sorption in which it holds the listener. 
The meaning that Stokowski can cram 
into a simple string glissando, and the 
depth of expression that he conveys in the 
xylophone solo which begins the third 
movement, are almost beyond _ belief. 
\gain, this interpretation is light years 
away from the Hungarian roots of this 
work, but one feels at the end a com- 


pelling sense of validity. 


The accompanying opus by Frank 
Martin strikes me as one of unrelieved 
blandness, both in terms of basic har- 
monic-melodic structure and of dynamic 
utterance. At various points, the chordal 
figurations combined with Stokowski’s 
unique sort of balancing adds to the im- 
pression of sound without defined tonality. 
Bart6k’s delightful orchestrations of five 
of his early (1908-11 


reveal still another, if brief, unexpected 


plano pieces will 


influence upon his early creative thinking 
to those hearing them for the first time. 
For as the shadow of Berlioz hovers over 
the First Suite for Orchestra, so is the 
suggestion of Delius unmistakable in the 
first of the Hungarian Sketches, not only 
in name—An Evening In The Village 

but also in melody, in instrumental usage 
(predominantly woodwind), and in mood. 
Reiner performs the set superbly. The 
advantages of stereo are tellingly demon- 
strated in both expertly engineered al- 
bums. A.K. 
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BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4 in 
G,. Op. 58: Piano Concerto No. 1 in C 
) : Robert 


Casadesus (piano 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of .mster- 
dam conducted by rduard Van Beinum. 


Columbia ML-5437, $4.98 


No.4 
Backhaus, Sch it-Isserste London CM-9004 
No. 1 
Ser Or ndy, Phila. Orch..Columbia ML-4914 


k y 
ATHE warmth of expression as well as 
the meticulous organization and execution 
that mark the performance of the later 
concerto indicate that it holds a place in 
the French pianist’s affections not shared 
by the earlier work, which evolves rather 
blandly and mechanically and with not 
early the same flow and ease of articula- 


tion (third movement opening in par- 


ticular Casadesus’ ( idenzas, whi h 
tend to be on the symphonic side, are his 
own The plano sound is remote and 
lowes 1 both instances, and overbal- 


in No. 1 \.K 


inced by the orchestra 
. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 2 in A, Op. 2, 


Vo. 2; J. S. BACH: Chromatic Fan 
ind Fugu n D minor Toccata 
ind Fugue in D minor (arr. Tausig 


Gina Bachau 


SG-7177, $5.98 


plano Capitol Stereo 
s IN general, Bachauer is just a shade too 


ladv-like here to suit mv fancy. The 


A new (stereo) Budapest O 


STHE String Quartets of Op. 18 are 
such glorious music, teeming with ideas 

d energy, and endowed with steely 
structural power, that it would seem al- 


nost impossible to give a bad perform- 
nee of them (an illusion which ts quickly 
dispelled in the concert hall But, given 


four such musicians as the 


splendid 


members of the Budapest Quartet, we 


can “rediscover these masterworks to 
our heart's content The great danger of 
the Budapest plavers is that their per- 


BEETHOVEN: Jhe Ea 
18 Vos 1-6; 


riy Quartets—Op 
Budapest Quartet: 
Joseph Roisman and Alexander Schnei- 
der violins); Boris 


Mischa Schneider (cello). 


Kroyt viola 
Columbia 


set M3 S-606, six sides, $17.94 








Chromatic Fantasia, for instance, lacks fire, 


while the Largo of the Beethoven—apart 


from an overly fast tempo—is done 
rather superticially, although intelligence 
and finesse are manifest. By far the best 
playing is in the last two movements of the 
Beethoven, gloriously limpid and singing 
in this performance. Capitol’s sound is a 
JON throughout 36,08 
~ 


BEETHOVEN: 
Op. 21; Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36; 


Symphony No. 1 in C, 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra conducted 


by Paul Paray Mercury SR-90205, 


$5.98 
Nos. l and 2 
Walter, Columbia Sym. Orch...Columbia MS-6078 


S)PARAY makes 


the slower tempi he prefers in the first 


convincing case for 


two movements of the Second Symphony 
Meter and rhythms are deftly balanced 
so that a sense of fluency is never absent 
Not so successful, however, is the scherzo, 
which at reduced momentum tends to 
lack lift and to seem dour. The overside 
First Symphony is accorded a sturdy and 
respectable reading, but others, notably 
Walter and Klemperer, bring a greater 
grace and poetry to their treatments 
Mercury's miking gives us scratchy, over- 


lv-close strings \.K. 


1 Guest Review 


p. 18 By ROBERT SABIN 


formances should become too polished, 
too nearly perfect for complete spon- 
taneity and freshness of effect But on 
the whole, [I think they avoid it here. 
Tempos are on the fast side, but never 
lead to a loss of energy or detail. Theirs 
is rich, ripe, eminently civilized playing. 
Comparisons with oneself are probably 
less odious than others In listening to 
the old Budapest recording of Op. 18, 
when Jac Gorodetzky was second violin, 
I felt that it was perhaps more relaxed 
Mr. Schneider is a 
and that Mr 


days Sut to say that this new recording 


“power house” 


Roisman was firmer in those 


is inferior would be unfair, I think, in view 
of its compensatory bite and_ brilliance. 
Both sets certainly reveal the master in 


the full glory of his creative power. 
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BRAHMS: 





Piano Quartet No. 1 in G 


minor, Op. 25; Ralph Berkowitz 
piano); Bel Arte Trio. Boston B-215, 
$4.98, or Stereo 1015, $5.95 

Demus, Barylli Quartet..Westminster XW N-18773 


SBERKOWITZ and the members of the 
Bel Arte Trio (Ruth Posselt, violin; 
Joseph de Pasquale, viola; and Samuel 
Mayes, cello) perform this wonderful 
work with great warmth and intensity, 
and moreover they play rings around the 
only other currently available version. 
This is full-blooded Brahms, and these 


players know it. In spite of much too 

reverberant sound, the disc should be 

highly recommended. LK. 
es 

BRAHMS: Sonata in E flat, Op. 120, No. 


2, for Clarinet and Piano; Trio in A 
minor, Op. 114, for Clarinet, Cello and 
Piano; Gino Cioffi (clarinet); Samuel 
Mayes (cello); Ralph Berkowitz (pi- 
ano). Boston Records B-214, $4.98, or 
Stereo 1014, $5.95 

SOF all the woodwind instruments, the 

clarinet is the most propitious for com- 

bination with the piano. Its variegated 
tone quality, large register, perfectly 
balanced coloration, and agility make the 
clarinet a perfect companion for the key- 
board. Brahms must have realized this, 
while also loving the instrument. He left 
for it four works, of which this recording 
presents one of the two sonatas and the 
trio (the remaining work is the famous 
quintet). The performance of the trio is 
far better than that of the duo. Cioffi 
plays the sonata with a dynamic mask on 
his instrument. The quiet excitement of 
the work is thereby held in abeyance. 

Since the piano has a_ subsidiary role 
it does not accompany superficially, but 

the clarinet is the major-domo), this high- 

lights the neutrality of Cioffi’s rather 

bland speech. But no good musician is a 

static performer; the clarinetist’s playing 
the trio shows that the piano and cello 

ire good company in which to display 
the genial color of his instrument. The 
trio is presented in simple and yet cogent 
style, illustrating the theory that in this 

piece Brahms’ creative powers are not di- 

minished, merely dormant. Determined 

reticence can be noted in that, of the four 
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COMING 
SOON ! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
ARTIA RECORDING CORP. 
600 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





movements, the tirst three all end softly. 
Non- 


energetic, it is the double influence of 


Brahms’ bread is buttered lightly. 


Brahms’ age and the wind instrument that 
dominates—not the work itself, but its 
Phe clarinet controls the mood, 
The Bostonians (Berko- 
actually 


aesthetic 
not the themes 
Witz is now resident in New 
Mexico, but his long tenure as the dean 
of the Berkshire Music Center gives him a 
New England gua Boston address) present 
a good object lesson in how to pertorm 
late Brahms without upsetting his quiet 


balances <. 
. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 

Op. 98; Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 


tra conducted by Rafael WKubelik. 
London Stereo CS-6170, $4.98. 

SONE certainly cannot say that Kube- 

lik’s Brahms is 


ponderous. ‘This per- 


formance follows very nearly the same 
approach as his previous Brahms releases 
textured, rather swiftly 


I like 


luminous 


it is brightly 
paced, ind has a certain coolness. 
more warmth, although the 
playing of the Vienna Philharmonic is not 
to be gainsaid Irv as I might, I could 


not remove al annoving boominess trom 


the bass of this record D.H.M 
a 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 

Op. 98; Virtuoso Symphony of London 


conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. Audio 

Fidelity Stereo FCS-50,001, $6.95 
MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at an 

Exhibition; Virtuoso Symphony of Lon- 
\lfred Wallenstein 


don conducted by 


\udio Fidelity Stereo FCS-50,004, 
$6.95 
SYOU can depend on Alfred Wallen- 
stein \s a perennial guest conductor he 


perforce seldom gives one the ultimate 
refinement of phrase, the unforgettable 
tonal color. He eschews the most dramatic 
dynamic contrasts. But he knows how to 
read a composition perfectly, present it 
neatly, cleanly, with directness and sim- 
plicity. Moreover, he knows how to meet 
an orchestra for the first time at 10 in the 
morning and have them making music at 
11. His disdain for personal insistence in 
his own work makes Wallenstein a_ re- 
freshing antidote to listening to a suc- 
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cession of their 


Is it any wonder that so 


conductors scratching 
egos in public. 
many leading artists enjoy working with 
him? (He was Rubinstein’s choice for his 
marathon concerto cycle just a few years 
back; more recently he was the conductor 
for Emil Gilels’ presentation of the five 
Beethoven piano concertos in Carnegie 


Hall.) And is it any 


recordings are so easy to live with? 


wonder that his 


The two new releases at hand are 


Wallenstein. His 


Fourth is dignified and manly. 


typical of Brahms 
His selec- 
tion of tempi is admirable and his orchestra 
really plays together. There is not quite 
the tenderness one wants in the second 
movement nor the urgency one likes in 
the monumental finale, but neither is 
there ever a question as to what this music 
is all about. The recording is gleaming 
and substantial of sound, though there 
is some disagreeable distortion, particu- 
larly in the third movement. The re- 
cording of the Pictures is particularly suc- 
cessful until one reaches the “Great Gate 
at Kiev". There one misses the splendid 
clarity and amplitude one has got used to. 
Wallenstein and his men give a_ polished 
performance with a certain degree of 
atmosphere. One suspects that it might 
have made a more powerful impression if 
the brasses could have made a more com- 
pact and brilliant sound. Me Ee 
* 
CHARPENTIER, M. A.: Pasume cxxix, 
BERNIER: Psaume 
cx, ‘‘Confitebor tibi, Domine’; Martha 
\ngelici, Jean Archimbaud (sopranos), 
Collard, Melchior 


Jean Giraudeau, 


“De profundis”’ 


Jeannine Yvonne 


contraltos Pierre 
Giannotti (tenors), Louis Noguera (bass 

Henriette Roget (organ); Chorale des 
Jeunesses Musicales de France et or- 
chestre, conducted by Louis Martini. 


Pathé DTX-158, $5.95 (Import 


APSALM ecxxix (or 130 in the King 
James Version) has been set by many 
composers in one form or another. This 


one by Marc-Antoine Charpentier (1634- 
1704) for seven soloists, two choirs, and 
instrumental accompaniment is cast in 
dark hues, or at least so it sounds in this 
somewhat murky recording that even a 


well-boosted treble cannot fully rectify. 
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the priceless sound of Everest at 
one price for stereo and monaural 


aes 
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4 begs aaa 
A COMMEMORATION SYMPHONY "STEPHEN FOSTER” 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and 
Mendelsohn Choir conducted by William Steinberg and 


A SYMPHONIC STORY OF JEROME KERN 


by Robert Russell Bennett with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. LPBR 6063 SDBR 3063 (Stereo) 


eee @@88 












JORGE BOLET 


Featured pianist of 
“Song Without End” 
: plays Lizst: Piano Con- 
* certo#] and Hungarian 
Fantasy. Robert Irving. 
Symphony of the Air. 
LPBR 6062 SDBR 3062 
(Stereo) 


PETER AND 
THE WOLF 


Narrated by Captain 
Kangaroo. Leopold 
Stokowski, Stadium 


MAHLER 


Symphony No. 9 
Leopold Ludwig con- 
ducting the London 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. LPBR 6050-2 
SDBR 3050-2 
(Stereo) 


Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. LPBR 
6043 SDBR 3043 
(Stereo) 






A Memorial Edition. The Works of Ernst Von Dohnanyi: Recorded 
and played by Ernst Von Dohnanyi, January 1960. LPBR 6061 SDBR 3061 
(Stereo). 

Respighi: The Pines of Rome and The Fountains of Rome. Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent conducting the London Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6051 SDBR 3051 


Sees COSCO SOEESESHSOHOSASHEHSESHHHHHHHHHHHSEHHHOCHSEEEEES ® 


(Stereo). 
‘ Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 9 Sir Malcom Sargent conducting the London 
Symphony Orchestra. LPBR 6504 SDBR 3054 (Stereo). 98 


OPRODUCT OF EVEREST RECORDS. 
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Ihe setting of Psalm ex or 111 by 






Nicholas Bernier 1664-1734) is a much 
brighter fair, warmer and more lyrical 
wit some part larly tine solo sections 
I Iso better recorded Both works 
ire well performed by these forces. In the 
Charpentier, by the wa one of the two 
sopt solo parts is sung by M. Archim 
tud } , counter-tenor) who 
s really haut he will provide better 
parlor guessing f than anything Alfred 
Deller ever did The Charpentier work 
Was t cribed by Guy Lambert and the 
sgernier b \lexandre Cellier ind each 
provided annotations in’ French, of 
course f their respective works No 

texts or translations ire provided 
}.W.B 

& 
CHOPIN: 24 Préludes, Op. 28; Alex 
der Bratlowsky (pian Columbia 
\IL-5444, $4.98 

© ( bia ML-4420 
I Capitol G-7145 
Novae Vox PL-10940 
ARELEASED in commemoration of the 
1Cr} iversa of Chopin's birth, this 
record \le Brailowsky's first for 
Columb irks the beginning also of 
complete Chopin series by this artist 
The pianist’s particular stvle of Chopiu 
plaving - long been admired by many 
ind those who appreciate it will tind 
much enjoyment in this disc, for Braitlow 


sk good technical form and he has 


the benetits of an extremely well-recorded 
For those who are not familiar with 
Brailowsky's plaving, one would have to 
describe his interpretations in general as 


being somewhat dry, quite individualistic 





but not the exaggerated manner of the 
early twentieth-century virtuosos, and 
rather lacking in sentiment \ll these 


characteristics are present in the Préludes 
d both ur 


ted in mood and stvle 


which sour poet and occasional- 
There 
relatively little feeling for 
or the romantic character 
nd its inherent rubato (No 


nse of personal identification 





n terms of most idio- 
matic Chopin performances, is minimized 
to an extreme in all but Préludes 4, 15, 17, 


18, and 23 The playing is, to my own 


ears, four-square bordering on the metro- 





omic and superticial. Regrettably, there 


ire no really ideal performances of the 
Préludes, at least currently available, al- 
though Novaes’ disc is, along with Arrau’s, 
well worth hearing. Whenever that ideal 
version does come however, I hope that it 
will be possible to supplement the Op.428 
Préludes with the remaining two pieces 
by that title, Op. 45 in C sharp minor and 
the \ flat Prélude, written in 1834 and 
published in 1918 The program notes 
on the back of the present disc, inci- 
dentally, are somewhat shortened due to 
the inclusion of a thematic index for the 
Préludes, 
nendable idea L.K. 
e 


which was certainly a com- 


CHOPIN: Six Polonaises——No. 1 in C 
harp minor, Op. 26, No. 1; No 
Hat minor, Op. 26, No. 2; No. 3 in A 
Military’), Op. 40, No. 1; No. 4in C 
minor, Op 40, No. 2; No. 5 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 44; No. 6 in A flat (‘Hero 
. Op. 53 Witold = Malcuzynski 
piano \ngel Stereo S-35728, $5.98 

Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-1205 

SMALCUZYNSKI seems ideally suited 

temperamentally to the Polonaises, and 

on the basis of these first six one hopes 
that he intends to record the remainder. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth Polonaises are 

still available as performed by the pianist 

in an earlier recording on Angel 35284, 

but this is not in stereo. Malcuzynski's 

is a heroic, large-scaled reading; if he 
does not play with quite the color and 
infinite variety of tone provided by Rubin- 
stein, his interpretations are still most 
enjoyable, especially in the first four 
The plano, though i little shallow, sounds 
very brilliant in stereo ;. 
e 

CORELLI-GEMINIANI: Concerti gross 
Op. 5, Vol. I: Nos. 1 in D, 2 in B flat, 
3in C,4in F; Renato Biffoli, Giuseppe 
Magnani Nereo 
cello Canino 


Gli Accademici di 


violins Gasperini 


sruno harpsichord), 

Milano conducted 

by Dean Eckertsen. Stereovox STDL- 
500.423-1, $5.95 

S THIS is the stereo reissue of the first 

of the three volumes containing the 

twelve concerti of the set, all of which have 


been available monophonically for some 
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| Fit Anywhere Easy to Connect 

Place the new H. H. Scott 399 music and Play 

center on a bookcase or slip it into Three simple connections and you are 

| any furniture with a shelf ready to play. H. H. Scott Photo-Guide 
It is little larger makes you an expert at the controls in less 









than an hour. 





than a table radio 


Smart in Components 
Any Setting Sound Best 


Its clean, handsome lines The experts agree, it takes separate 
blend with your favorite components like the 399 for life-like 
furniture, traditional realism. Listen and you'll hear why. 
or contemporary. 








NEW FREE BOOKLET 


Gives 25 Ideas For Stereo In Your Home 


H.H. SCOTT 


111 Pov/dermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 
Rush me your new catalog and free booklet ‘“‘How To 
Use Stereo Components in Your Decorating Plans.’ 


CF bcc cansvtcesscsseceweases ONG iw kccss ° 
Export: Telesco International Corp., 36 W 40th St., N.Y.C. 
Furniture by Dunbar, courtesy Charles E. Smith Co., Boston 
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time as DL-423-1 2.3. Presumably the rough and lean-sounding spots in the or- - 


remaining two volumes will follow in this  chestral execution. The Berlioz is a m 
fashion. It is strange that Vox, in its rouser. London's reproduction is clear but - 
traversal of the complete works of Corelli, not so effective as in some of its more recent . 
chose to present the Op. 5 not in the © stereo releases. \.K. . 
master’s own form, as twelve sonatas ra si 
for violin and figured bass, but in the DEBUSSY: Nocturnes (Nuages, Fétes, & 
adaptation of it as a set of twelve concerti Strénes); RAVEL: Rapsodie espag- t 
. . . . ( 
grossi made by his pupil, Geminiani. | nole; London Symphony Orchestra and 
hope that we may look forward yet to a B.B.C. Women’s Chorus conducted by L 
recording of the whole set just as Corelli Leopold = Stokowski Capitol Stereo 
wrote it Nevertheless it is valuable to SP-8520, $5.98 
have this transcription available to us Debussy) : 
: Van Beinum Epic Ss) BC-1020 
for purposes of comparison and study Inghelbrecht Angel 35103 
. . Ravel) 
I heartily endorse the judgment of I alae RCA Victor ® LSC-1984 ; 
on the monophonic issue (see ARG, Mar. Reiner RCA Victor @ LSC-2183 
1959 453-4): “tl t th havi a mee See : 
59, pp. 453- 1e set is worth having sa . 
m : ; ies SSTOKOWSKI has now recorded the 1 
around as an_ historical curiosity and : 
Debussy Nocturnes complete three times ‘ 


Heasant to dip into from time to time.” ca ° 
I or Nuages and Fétes actually four times). 
Stereo provides a nice enhancement of an ; S 
| 
x This latest version seems to me to be an | 
already commendable — recording. No ‘ : ; 
improvement over his second recording 


Victor LM-1154, now deleted) in that 


effort was made to have the cencertino 


stand apart as a separate unit, but its 


: ; i ; there is less exaggeration in the conception } 
individual instruments gain in clarity , 
: and for that matter the recording; that 
individually The high quality of Joseph ’ : 
; : : one was much more noticeably a multi- 
Braunstein’s annotations deserves — re- ‘ is . 
microphore extravaganza. The earliest 
newed commendation |.W.B ; . : ‘ | 
complete Stokowski recording of the 
a: 


thirties (for a time reissued on Camden 


CHAUSSON: Symphony in B_ Flat; 
BERLIOZ: Benvenuto Cellini Overture; 


Paris Conservatory Overture conducted 


CAL-140) was one of that conductor's 
greatest triumphs, and it is only with 


this new recording that one’s basis for 
by Robert F. Denzler. London Stereo 


comparison can finally be justified. Here 
CS-6119, $4.98 


the conductor is absolutely at his best: 


(Chaussor : ; 

Paray, Detroit Symph. Orch.... Mercury SR-90017 he achieves an unparalleled tonal quality 
SHEARING this performance anew in from the orchestra, a lushness perfectly 
the medium of stereo confirms the im- fitted to this sensuous music. The 
pressions noted in the ARG of October, Rapsodie espagnole, too, is an old Sto- 
1957, after its monaural release. Denzler’s kowski specialty, but here there exists 


sensitive and often stirring exposition of | only one other recording, made with the 








the nostalgic Chausson work is still as ef- | Philadelphia Orchestra during the thirties 
fective as any available, despite occasional — and reissued but now no longer available 
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on Camden CAL-118. \s with the 
Vocturnes, the conductor presents the 
music with uncommon. brilliance and 
ichness. Though there are several out- 


standing versions of the Ravel, this one 


can compare most favorably. The stereo 


sound throughout is quite distant and 

overly reverberant—the only deterrent 

to acquiring this splendid disc. I.K. 
. 


DEBUSSY: Quartet; 
Juilliard String Quartet. 
LM-2413, $4.98, 
and $5.98. 

S)THE Juilliard Quartet has to its credit 


RAVEL: Quartet; 
RCA Victor 


Stereo LSC-2413, 


some fine recordings of music representing 
Its latest 
triumph was a brilliant performance of 
“Death the Maiden”. 
Remembering the Juilliard’s accomplish- 
difficult 
content with its latest, largely unsuccess- 


a number of different styles. 


Schubert's and 


ments, it is to be really dis- 


ful effort. After all, no quartet has ever 
played well in every musical style. The 
Juilliard is no exception; Debussy and 
Ravel are clearly not its dish of tea. To 
begin with, color is as important an ele- 
ment in these compositions as line, and 
cultivated the 
the kind 


appropriate to 


the Juilliard has never 
Further, 


expression 


broad tonal palette. 
ot personal 
and 


Irony 


Debussy’s Quartet the impersonal 


force of the sweet necessary for 
Ravel's are largely undiscoverable in the 


Juilliard. As 


gifted players play with precise intonation 


usual, however, these 


and fine balance. You can hear every 
note Debussy and Ravel wrote in their 
playing. I find the monophonic version of 
these performances more satisfying than 
latter is 


C.J.L. 


the stereo. The sound in the 


somewhat veiled. 
* 


DVORAK: 
(1873); 
conducted by Vaclav Smetaéek. 
Stereo ALPS-136, $5.98. 

DVORAK: Symphony in D minor, Op. 13 
(1874); Orchestra 
conducted by Vaclav Neumann. Artia 


Stereo ALPS-137, $5.98. 
(E flat) 
Swoboda, Vienna Sym. 


Symphony in E flat, Op. 10 
Prague Symphony Orchestra 
Artia 


Prague Symphony 


Westminster XWN-18067 


SIF Dvofrak's splendid symphonic output 


August, 1960 


has no other distinction—and it certainly 


does!—it would be noteworthy at least for 


its great confusion of numbering. To 


help matters, we provide herewith a list, 
based on that given in the notes to the 
first of these records, of the proper 
chronological sequence of the composer's 
symphonies: 
1-C minor 

Op. 3). 


“The Bells of Zlonice’ (1865, 





2-B flat major (1865, Op. 4). 

3-E flat major (1873, Op. 10). 

4—-I) minor (1874, Op. 13). 

5—-F major (1875, Op. 24), “No. 3, Op. 76’ 
6—-D major (1880), Op. 60, "No. 1" 

7-D minor (1885), Op. 70, “No. 2”. 

8-G major (1889), Op. 88, “No. 4. 

9-E minor (1893), Op. 95, “No. 5, From 


the New World”. 
While the last five, the familiarly num- 
bered, of the Symphonies are known to 


us to one degree or another, the first 


four are not so well known, and many 


music lovers may not even be aware of 


Actually, 


works herewith, the third and 


their existence. neither of the 
two early 
fourth on the list respectively, is a com- 
plete stranger to records. The D minor 
Concert 
but 


was recorded before by 
Hall Swoboda, 


was released in the Limited Editions series 


once 


Society under this 
(F-11) and was never accorded regular 
The E flat, 


however, has been, and still is, very much 


commercial circulation. 


available in a performance also under 
Swoboda on a disc which offers in addition 
the jolly Scherzo capriccioso and the rich 
Rhapsody No. 2. 
Westminster's early 


Slavonic Products of 


days of frantic ac- 


tivity in Vienna, their recorded sound 


reveals many flaws, but it is still better 
And the prin- 
cipal value of this generally delightful rec- 


than most of its vintage. 


ord was that in its E flat it has up to now 
provided our only accessible recorded taste 
of a “pre-number” Dvorak Symphony. 
One hates to have to cast aside now this 
old 
rendered completely obsolete by this new 
entry. 
Indeed, 
fully 
more in this music than Swoboda does. 


friend of long standing, but it is 


Smetaéek’s broad, rich, and 


idiomatic performance reveals far 


This E flat Symphony is the more deriva- 
tive of the two, and its superficial Wag- 
nerisms the 
resemblance of movement's 
principal theme to that of the ‘ Rienzi” 


have long been evident 


the first 
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Overture, and of a moment in the last 
movement to a spot in the “Lohengrin” 
\ct III] Prelude are but the most im 
mediately noticeable. But this new per- 
formance makes us more aware of the 
background of Smetana and—an_in- 
fluence that can be tracked under the 
surface of Dvorak in a surprising number 
of instances—Schubert And it) also 
makes us aware that there ts in it a great 
deal of genuinely original Dvorak 

Part of the secret of the superiority 
of his performance is Smetaéek’s much 
slower and more correct tempi, at least 
in the first and second of the three move- 
ments This extends the duration by 
almost five minutes bevond the length 
of Swoboda’s performance, about thirty 
minutes, which was fitted all onto one side 
The catch here is that the second move 
ment is split in two to spread the work 
out over two. sides In actualit this 
complete middle movement could have 
been fitted on either side with one of the 
other movements without any great strain, 
even for stereo pressing. Artia’s efforts to 
take advantage of this sort of situation and 
avoid having to include more music in 
the available space by submitting a three- 


unit program to this Procrustean treat- 


ment has already been demonstrated tn 


the case of its release of the three (note 


the number) early Smetana symphonic 
poems (ALP-117 

Even stronger on originality is the D 
minor Symphony Here the familiar 
symphonic style of Dvorak is almost com- 
pletely perfected with most of its recog- 
nizable characteristics. The first move- 
ment is ¢ 


splendid section with wonder- 
fully typical material handled very. skill- 
fully. The second movement is one of 
those wistful song-like reveries, not 
without a touch of pathos or even tragedy, 
foreshadowing in idiom the slow move- 
ments of the Op. 70 and the Op. 88. The 
third movement, for all its immediate 
seriousness, is a scherzo as jolly and ener- 
getic as any of the later ones. Only the 
finale seems, at least to my ears, a bit of a 
let-down, for its fine thematic possibilities 
somehow are not fully realized, and it 
gives the impression of being a slightly 
L.,1) 


shallow, if exciting, attempt to out- 
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Bruckner Bruckner. But 


spoil a work that on the whole makes a very 


this does not 


solid impression indeed 


These are among -\rtia’s first stereo re- 


leases, and hence among the first stereo 


recordings from Supraphon, the original 


maker, to be available here 


The place- 
ment is fairly distant, and separation is a 


bit extreme with a tendency towards “the 


hole in the middle’, but the over-all 


quality is rich, without being at all 


blurred, and it compares well with the 


average Western product 


These two discs represent a major 


accomplishment for Artia. They contain 


music which is of far more than mere 


historical interest. Listeners already fond 
of the familiar symphonies will tind these 
thoroughly delightful 
as the best of Dvorak can so readily 


be. Suchi 


also and — satis- 
fving, 


teresting works deserve places 


of their own in the standard repertoire 
These fine recordings should attract. re- 
newed attention to the composer's early 
works, and should achieve a success that 
will encourage Artia to speed more to 
us J.W.B 
” 
FINNEY: Piano Quintet; SEEGER: 


String Quartet (1931 Stanley Quartet 
of The University of Michigan; Bever- 
Webster Amati String 
Columbia ML-5477, $4.98. 
AIT is heartening to see that Columbia is 
Modern Music 


is heart-warming (despite the 


idge piano 


Quartet 
continuing its American 
series. It 
coldness of posthumous honor) to have 
Ruth 
Her 


tribution 


Crawford Seeger’s score recorded. 


quartet is a very important con- 


that represents a determined 


regard for creative individualism. Listen- 
ing to the slow movement one recalls the 
very old New Music Quarterly recording 
of this part of the work. (Incidentally, 
the Amati group plays this section quite 
faster Nothing has ever been tried in 
music that approximates this movement. 
Every note played is concerned with a 
counterpoint not of sounds, but of dy- 
namics. The composer uses a process in 
an entire movement that could gainfully 
be employed as part of musical technique 
taken as a 


whole. Quod erat demon- 
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strandum: If it is possible to have a coun- 
terpoint of tonal movement, it is li':ewise 


possible to have a counterpoint of con- 


tinuant, similar, and opposed degrees of 
Nonchordal, 
tonal counterpoint is exemplified in the 
Only the 
moods differ: in the first, somewhat serious 


sonorous intensity. free 


opening pair of movements. 


and rhapsodic; in the second, scherzo- 


like. The forms are, thus, similarly free 


of pedantic dogma. Similar constructi- 


vism is followed in the final movement, 


which repeats the first fifty-eight meas- 


ures In cancrizan lhe perfect logic of 
such a means makes the most regulated 
The 
thus 


antithesis to a thematic. thesis. 
\mati 


with the composer 


foursome are all female 
a total distaff produc- 
tion. Five men could do no better. 
Finney is a member of the twelve-tone 
camp, but sits in the liberal section. He is 


one of the composers (thank heavens!) 


who avoid the stupid adherence to the 
system that affords no valid usefulness. 
Genuine composers do not pivot on the 
dodecaphonic stage and all mime the same 
way. (Note Stravinsky; note Dallapicol- 

Finney’s 
Wallingford 


Riegger’s work, but only in the sense that 


la; note Henze, note others. 


quintet reminds one of 


both use the twelve-tone method and 
both do not permit autocratic treatment 
of counterpoint) or mushy rhythms. 
Finney’s music has a Schumann-Brahms 
overtone that is remarkable since it is a 


product diametrically opposite to its 


fundaments. The quintet has a searching 
quality, a determined positiveness that 
is truly exciting. The miracle has ar- 
rived: we now have, after classical twelve- 
tone music, the romantic school! Bravo. 

And congratulations to Columbia for a 
beautiful sound, 


production: package 


AL. 


and good liner notes. 
. 
GEMINIANI: Concerti Grossi in C minor, 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 & 2; Concerti Grossi in D 
and B minor, Op. 4, Nos. 1 &@ 2; Renato 
Biffoli, Pio Giusto (violins); Gli Acca- 
demici di Milano conducted by Dean 
Eckertsen. Stereovox STDL-500.413-1, 
$5.95. 
S)ALL four concerti grossi on this disc, 
which is listed as the first volume in a com- 
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“,..very nearly as 
fine a tweeter 
as can be had 


at any price.”’ 


Larry Zide in 
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UNIVERSITY'S FABULOUS SPHERICON SUPER TWEETER... 


Frequency response: 3000 to 40,000 cps (+ 2 db to 22,000 cps) 


The Sphericon represents a major breakthrough in high frequency reproduction. Its response range 
is phenomenal. Its ability to recreate the original character of musical overtones and harmonics is 
astonishing. Add the Sphericon to your present system, and for the first time you'll hear the com- 
plete high range . . . with clarity, transparency and sweetness you never thought possible. The 
entirely new concept of this direct radiator tweeter — with its special domed phenolic diaphragm, 
conoidal ring loading and spherical diffractor — results in virtually linear response, far superior 
to even the finest of electrostatic tweeters. And unlike the electrostatics, the highly efficient 
Sphericon can be perfectly matched to any system— especially high compliance — without sacrificing 
bass efficiency. Price, Model T202: with built-in network and adjustable control . . . $24.95. 


... FEATURED IN THESE TWO SUPERB UNIVERSITY PRODUCTS 


» 
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THE RRL-12 12’ HIGH COMPLIANCE 3-SPEAKER SYSTEM 
The RRL-12 offers many engineering advancements 


MODEL 312 12’ 3-WAY DIFFAXIAL SPEAKER 
The all-new award-winning 312 has more perform- 


over the older, fully sealed high compliance sys- 
tems that contribute to its remarkably high order 
of performance. The precisely matched acoustic 
coupler of its Radiation Resistance Loaded 
enclosure achieves far greater bass efficiency, 
enabling the woofer to develop ample output with 
only a small portion of its great excursion poten- 
tial. Result: 75% less bass distortion at higher 
output levels, and perfect reproduction from ampli- 
fiers with as little as 10 clean watts. Dimensions: 
25” x 1558” x 1212”. Price: from $95.50 unfinished. 





ance capabilities than most multi-speaker systems. 
Its two highly compliant cloth suspensions — inner 
and outer — achieve lowest bass reproduction with 
richness and accuracy, even in compact enclosures. 
Uniform dispersion of the mid-range is produced by 
the patented Diffusicone. The coaxially mounted 
Sphericon has its own reflector baffle to prevent 
acoustic interference from the main cone — a prob- 
lem generally associated with integrated speakers. 
The entire assembly is rigidly supported by a radi- 
cally new one piece die-cast basket. Price: $73.00. 








For complete details on these and other fine University speakers 
and speaker systems, see your dealer or write for latest 


high fidelity catalog. Desk X-3, University Loudspeakers, 
Inc., White Plains, N. Y. A Division of Ling-Altec Electronics, Inc. 


lions, 
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plete set of Francesco Geminiani’s Op. 2 
and 4, 
and allt help to shed more light on this 


are works of the highest quality, 


fascinating composer. The performances, 


though not overly refined, are quite 
appealing because of their spirit ant 
honest, straightforward quality. Some 


additional embellishing, especially in the 


slow movements, might have helped in 
achieving a more accurate style according 
to eighteenth-century practices, and the 
continuo harpsichord is a little dull, but in 


general the interpretations are quite satis- 


factory The stereo recording has good 

separation and gives a true feeling of the 

baroque orchestra. A very enjoyable col- 

lection LK 
. 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suites Nos. land 2,Op 


46 and 55; Four Norwes 
ind ; vex 


ian Dances, Op. 


35; Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 


by Walter Susskind. Angel S-35425, 
$5.98 

Peer Gynt 

Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LSC-2125 


SSUSSKIND places prime stress upon 
the brooding and melancholy qualities of 
both the Ibsen saga and Grieg’s writing 
Intermittently, this approach is very ef- 
fective, but when it is protracted over most 
of dramatic 


of two sides without benefit 


contrast, the ue { y gets a bit monotonous 

Relief tinally comes, but only with the 

sprightly Norwegian Dances, which fill 

out the dis These however are marred 
by being bass-heavy \.K. 
>. 

GRIEG: Piano Cencerto in A minor, 
Op. 16; LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 2 
in A; Gyorgy Cziffra (piano Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by André 
Vandernoot \ngel Stereo S-35738, 
$5.98 

Liszt 

Entremont, Or Phila.. .Columbia MS-6071 


SALTHOUGH Czitfra’s recordings have 
been almost entirely in the bravura cate- 


gory, these concerti performances con- 
firm my earlier suspicions that he is essen- 
tially a lyric pianist. Where the phrasings 
are broader, he weaves melodic patterns of 
lilting prose and crystalline purity. But 
the Liszt in particular predominates in 
whirlwind scalewise passages and rapid- 
tire octave runs that are more than Cziffra 
can execute with ease. The latter figura- 


980 


tions are further repeatedly marred by 


pedal blurring. While the Grieg is more 
successful, the articulation of the parallel 
thirds and over-all rhythmic definition in 
the finale leave room for betterment. The 
reverberant and gravel-like ensemble, and 
poor balances between solo instrument and 
orchestra, add up to the worst reproduc- 


ALK. 


tion from Angel in many a moon. 


HANDEL: Concerti Grossi Nos. 1 in G, 2 


in F, & 3 in E minor, Op. 6; Handel 
Festival Orchestra, Halle, conducted 
by Horst-Tanu Margraf Epic LM- 


3676, $4.98. 
Op. 6, complete) 


Boyd Neel London A-4311 


Lehmann Archive 3084 7 
Redel Vox PL-10043 


ATO judge from the present perform- 
ances, the Handel's 
music in the town of his birth has far to 


interpretation of 
go before it reaches the standard set by 
others. In the first place, the recording 
is somewhat distant and gives the im- 
pression of a much larger string body than 
is required for the Op. 6 Concerti Grossi, 
which results in a slightly bloated quality. 
Secondly, the style of performances, with 
perhaps the sole exception of the inclusion 
of a continuo harpsichord, is rather in 
19th-century English tradition, which is 


to say completely un-baroque. Tempi 


are abnormally fast in some instances, 
although there is no lack of spirit in these 
interpretations, and this latter point is 
perhaps the only advantage to the per- 
formances. ‘Those who desire to own re- 
cordings of this magnificent music should 
Lehmann 


investigate the well-executed 


version, the beautifully smooth string 
tone of Boyd Neel's set, or the scholarly 
and quite adventurous Kurt Redel re- 
None is ideal, but all are better 


stylistica lly 


cording. 


than the present disc, the 
sound of which, in addition, is quite shrill 


IK. 


without a treble cut. 
2 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G; Sym- 
phony No. 101 in D; Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. RCA Victor LM-2394, $4.98, 
or Stereo LSC-2394, $5.98. 
SOUTSTANDING, 


prise, if you please, is not the ‘‘Surprise”’ 


Vienna 
although the sur- 
Symphony, however well it is done, but 
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rather the “Clock”. This noble classic, Victor's recording and stereo give us a 
presented as never before in any recording — solid wall of luscious sound. D.H.M. 


I have heard, unfolds with a degree of e 


: clarity and style that promises deep and LEHAR: “Die lustige Witwe'—High- 


lasting satisfaction, recording techniques lights; Mimi Engela-Coertse (soprano 
of the future notwithstanding. The per- Friedl Loor; Karl Terkal; Orchestra 
formance builds on an ascending curve and Chorus of the Vienna People’s 
of excitement culminating at the level of Opera, conducted by Hans Hagen. 
. . : Sa ees . v9 21 OR 
incandescence in the minuet and _ finale. Stereovox STV X-241.400, $4.98. 
2 . 2 Schwarzkopt, Gedda, Kunz Angel 3501 BI 
The responsiveness of the Vienna Phil- Gueden. Kmentt London A-4233: 1205 
ar om * Vattr i- « mS oe Same (abridged) London 5484; 25077 
harmonic to the Maitre 1 ome thing Kits stan, Meameitie <iuniiaih Colmes €4 ane 
conductors must dream about CH. arlisle, Evans (English) Decca 8819 
e STHIS new German “JAJerry Widow” 


KHACHATURIAN: JAasquerade Suite; has an advantage over the de luxe Angel 
KABALEVSKY: Zhe Comedians, Op. recording with Schwarzkopf, Gedda and 


, 26; RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra Kunz in that it comes in stereo; perhaps 
conducted by Kiril Kondrashin. RCA — it contains enough of the most popular 
Victor LM-2398, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- — music to satisfy many Lehar fans. In the 
2398, $5.98. case of that other gilt-edged cast on 
THERE can be no doubt that Kondra- | London—-Gueden, Kmentt, and the rest 

shin conducts this type of music with — it may be had in stereo as well as mono, 
vitality, vigor, and imagination far be- abridged as well as complete. If you want 
vond the ordinary. The boorish humor the work abridged and in English the 
of the Kabalevsky is expertly realized. In choice is wider. The best feature of the 
fact, the magic of Kondrashin’s baton may new performance is the Widow of Mimi 
force you to reconsider the qualities of | Engela-Coertse, whose voice has sweet- 
this music, which has certainly been ness and charm as well as a high | for 
cheapened under less considerate hands. the end of the waltz. P.L.N 


All the gaiety and excitement of 


the celebrated Vienna Philharmonic Ball 


PHILHARMONIC BALL 
Music of Johann & Josef 


Auf Der Jagd; Delirien Waltz; Pizzicato Polka; Fruhling- 
stimmen; Ohne Sorgen; Blue Danube Waltz; Transak- 
tionen; Perpetuum Mobile; Egyptian March. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra Willi Boskovsky 

Stereo: ‘CS6182 


Ci fe) ab ig er} e 


hi ffss 
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Ozan Marsh: Liszt 
to the manner born 


THE 


S 
but 


omitted are the pretzels 


title implies, everything 


the beer (a/most, that is; also 


comes with this 
delectably dished up Boston Pops Con- 
cert. Boxed with the two records, along 


with a booklet of mouth-watering snack 


recipes supplied by Budweiser, are two 


handsome, tire-red beer mugs, embossed 
in gold on one side “Boston Pops 75th 


“His 


and on the 


Anniversary’, with the familiar 


Master's Voice” 


other the 


trademark, 
insignia of Anheuser-Busch. 
An enclosed slip states that for an addi- 
tional $3.98 a matching set of four mugs 


may be ordered direct from the manufac- 


turer. Whether or not this tie-in marks 
a new trend in record merchandising 
remains to be seen. So much for the com- 
mercial 


Not having anv Budweiser handy when 
and I christened 


bottle of 


the set arrived, my wife 


the mugs with a Stegmaier’s 


Porter as we listened to the records, which 
area delight from start to finish. Even the 


familiar and hackneyed items, under 


Fiedler’s experienced hands, take on an 
\side from this, the album 
Marsh's 
playing of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy. 
Marsh is not that 


‘*Lisztianer’’ to the manner born, but also, 


added luster 
is worth getting just for Ozan 


only rara avis, a 


Everything But The Beer: Elgar: 
Pomp and Circumstance March No. 1; 
THOMAS: ‘Mignon’ Overture; HAN- 
DEL: Largo “Xerxes; WAG- 
NER: Prelude to Act III, “Lohengrin” ; 
J. STRAUSS, JR: Acceleration Waltzes ; 
Traditional: Drink to me only with 
thine Eyes; ENESCO: Rumanian Rhap- 
sody No. 1; SAINT-SAENS: Danse 

LISZT: Hungarian Fantasy 

for Piano and Orchestra; BERNSTEIN: 

from ‘‘West Side Story’; 

ANDERSON: Bugler's Holiday; KERN: 

Smoke Gets in Your Eyes"; Medley: 

Kid Stuff; MANCINI: Theme from 


** Peter Gunn”’. 


from 


maca bre Py 


ey le clions 


Boston Pops Orchestra 


QR) 





By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


as a pupil of the late Emil von Sauer, 


who was one of the master’s favorite 


Liszt 
interpreters of his day, the young Cali- 


disciples and one of the great 


fornia-born pianist is in direct line of 


\bly 


orchestra, 


apostolic succession. seconded by 
Fiedler Marsh 
right to the core of the work, communi- 


and the gets 


cates its poetry and. brilliancy with 
knowledgeable style and affection and, in 
general, restores the old war-horse to its 
pristine estate. His rhythms have all the 


freedom and elasticity required without 
sounding forced and he makes no attempt 
to disembowel the piano. On the contrary, 
his tone sings and is beautifully modu- 
lated to fit the varying and shifting moods 
Since, if I am not mistaken, 
RCA 


Victor label, I for one’ hope that more 


of the piece. 


this marks Marsh’s debut on the 


playing are in 
prospect, especially of such late and un- 


recordings of his Liszt 
familiar works as Nuages gris, for instance, 
which anticipated many of the harmonic 
devices of the 20th century. 

Everything else on these discs is similar- 
ly tops and, with or without beer, fur- 
nishes a delightful summer night's concert 
taken altogether. No need to go to 


Hall is no 


away than your phonograph. 


Boston 


farther 


Symphony 





Ozan Marsh 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Ozan 
Marsh (piano). RCA Victor set LM- 


6082, $7.96, or Stereo LSC-6082, $9.96. 
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The Franz Liszt Story--The Piano and 
Orchestra of Harry Sukman: Song 
Without End (Un Sospiro); Hungarian 
Fantasy; A Night in Venice (Venezia e 
Napoli); The Forgotten Waltz (Valse 
oubliée) ; A Lost Love (Sonata in B minor); 
My Consolation (Consolation); Devil 
Dance (Mephisto Waltz); Liebestraum; 
A Garden in Rome (Sposalizio); Concerto 
No. 1. Liberty LRP-3151, $4.98. 

ANOW that Hollywood has discovered 

Franz Liszt, a rash of recordings of his 

works in various guises can surely be 

expected. Harry Sukman, who composed 
the background music for the film, ‘The 

Liszt Story’, makes full use of Liszt's 

ability to write the kind of tune that ‘an 

audience can go out of a theatre hum- 
ming’. He adapted a number of the com- 
poser’s piano standards for the currently 
popular heavy-on-the-strings orchestra 
ind piano solo. With such lush arrange- 
ments, the scores move into the realm of 
popular mood music, and are well suited to 
it. The recording will undoubtedly please 
many. Serious Liszt lovers, however, will 
tind the going rough as Un Sospiro becomes 
known as Song Without End. DA. 
* 

LiISZT: Polonaise No. 1 in C minor; 
“Dante” Soncta; Consolations, Nos. 1-6; 
Polonaise No. 2 in E; Peter Watin 
(piano). London Stereo CS-6106, $5.98. 

SSOME scasons ago London released 

a recording of Chopin Nocturnes played 

by Peter Katin, who belied his youth with 

performances of glowing tone and shading. 

In these Liszt pieces Katin reveals other 

facets of his talent—technique and tem- 

perament to spare. Poetry and beauty 


f tone are again in abundance, in the 


lovely Consolations especially. Watin is 
not one to tamper with the printed score. 
Yet his interpretations have fluidity, 
spontaneity, and a sense of identification 
which show tkat he is worlds beyoud 
many of his more literally inclined col- 
leagues. ‘The impressive piano used here 


is described on the jacket as the first 


instrument that Bliithner has made since 
the war. Its tone is solid and heavy, with 
a rich, sustained qualit ~ ideally suitable 
for Liszt. London's stereo sound is more 


D.H.M. 


than customarily impressive. 
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MUSURGIA 
RECORDS 





We are issuing a **History of the 
Theory of Music’’ comprising cight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover 
Now available are the first three 


A-1 Tue Tueory or Crassicat 
Greek Music $8.50 
A-2 MEANTONE TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRAcTICE 
$8.75 

A-3 Tue Turory aND PRACTICE 
or Just INtToNATION $9.25 


In Preparation: 

A-4 The History of Irregular Temperaments 
A-5 Chinese Music Theory and Acousti 
A-6 Arabic Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-7 Indian Music Theory and Acoustics 
A-8 The Sound Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 

and Other Modern Experimental Scale 

The entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament. 

Each of the records tontains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
playing time is wasted on explanations 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than §00 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases 


Descreptive literature is available fron 


MUSURGIA (&) RECORDS 


309 West 104th Street New York 25, N. Y 

























































Elman Jubilee: \editution trom “Thais” 





Massenet Serenade (Arensky); Trau- 
mere Schumann-Hullweck Orientale 
Cu | hluett Drigo-Auer 
Sar Sulzer); Zigeunerweisen 
Sarasa lve Maria (Schubert-Wil- 
helm)); /Zumoresque (Dvorak-Wilhelm] 
Gavolt Gossec-Elman Vocturne in 


E flat, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin-Sarasate 
Lhe Prophet Bird \uer 


Vinuet in G (Beethoven-Burmester 


Schumann 


VWélodie, Op. 42, No. 3 (Tchaikovsky 
Mischa Elman (violin Joseph Seiger 
plano Vanguard VRS-1051, $4.98, 


or Stereo VS1)-2048, $5.95 
SPERMIUIT me a 
When I was 


forward to p 


autobiog- 


snippet ol 
raphy oung | would look 
that sold 


time | 


store 


issihy al 





There, each 


records 


looked into its window, | would read the 


long streamer that told of the new re 
lease d dream to own some of these 
Phen one day, wonder of wonders, m: 
father ou wed the purchase ola ma- 


chine that would play these riches and 
told me | could pick ove of the records 
in the il assortment we would own 
No thrill of later vears was to better the 
me that afternoo when I selec ted Misc ha 





MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in E 


ninor; LALO: Symphor Es pavenols 
Mischa Elma violit Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Vladimir 


Golschmann. Vanguard VRS-1050, 
Stereo VSD)-2047. $5.95 

» ALL the q ilities 
Mischa Elman 


for more that 


$4.98, or 
that have endeared 
s plaving to his admirers 


half-century are again 


After 50 years, the tone 1s still fabulous 


I 
Elman’s playing of a bonbon by Cui—the | 
same Orientale he performs here. ‘Time | 
moves in retrograde fashion listening to 
this album Elman cultivates only a 

small garden but it is a flourishing one. ; 
\nd we are grateful even for the | 
“schmaitzy"" posies—they retain — their , 
perltume 


Elman has mannerisms and these are 


far from noble, save that they are becom- 
ing to the music he performs in this retro- 


spective survey Sentiment either be- 


longs to Massenet’s and Drigo’s trifles or } 


they become unbearable. In the time of 


Boulez and Stockhausen these become 


dubious musical truths, but they are part 
of the violin heritage and we can remain 


still 


velled about the 


intelligent and = sophisticated and 
Once we 
tiddler’s 


would he 


lend our ears 
recital: 


2 


MUSIC: 


ty pical choices for his 


when some real 


play 
Now we vell just as loud and wonder when 


he will climb out of the rut and play an all- 


embracing old-fashioned — recital! El- 
man's fourteen sugar-coated items have 
long been absent from the recital hall; 
now they sound comfortable rismo 


fiddler’s tunes 


Fifty vears of playing have not dulled 


the fabulous tone of this gentleman The 
only 


mark of time is a slower pace in the 


Zigeunerweisen which exaggerates the 
iImost silly “faney Dan’ business of this 


\nd a careful 


of the more difficult: points (high double 


MUSIC ipproac h to some 


stops, harmonics, etc.) also shows that the 1 

fingers are resistant But bowing and 

intonation, phrasing and style, are still 

Elman’s meat He is still ahead and [ 

shouldn't quit ¥ Ss 

in evidence in this recording. ‘lime has 

neither withered his technic nor dulled the 

edge of the famed Elman tone. Quite the 

contrary! Neither, apparently, has custom j 

staled his relish for these works, for he > 

plays them with consummate mastery 

and con amore The Mendelssohn may 

be a bit on the cool side, but there is no 

denving the grace and beauty of his de- 
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livery. Except for a few “schmaltzy”’ 
passages in the cadenza of the first move- 
ment, of all places, the Elman tone is 
and 


In the Lalo, Mr. Elman gives 


heard here at its ethereal loveliest 
purest. 
us one of his greatest recorded perform- 


Not 


draws from the violin lustrous throughout, 


inces to date. only is the tone he 
but also it has a compelling urgency of ex- 
The 
from his fingers like an inspired improvisa- 
both 
is beautifully 


presiveness behind it. work flows 
too, the violinist 
Mr. Golsch- 


mann and the Vienna State Opera Or- 


tion. In works, 


seconded by 


chestra. As an example of recording per 


se, Vanguard can justly boast that this 

is one ‘‘for the connoisseur”. RK. 
+ 

MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 18 in B 

flat, K. 456; Piano Concerto No. 27 in 

B flat, K. 595; Ingrid Haebler (piano); 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 


by Christoph von Dohnanyi. Epic 
LC-3677, $4.98. 
No 18) 
Casadesus, Szell. . . -Columbia ML-5276 
Henkemans, Pritchard Epic LC-3047 
No. 27) 


Serkin, Schneider. . . 
Schnabel, Barbirolli. . 


ABOTH 


a very nice style, with considerable rap- 


Columbia ML-5013 

Angel COLH-67 
B flat concerti are executed in 
between soloist and conductor. 


Haebler’s 


somewhat devoid of personality, with the 


port 
rue, playing tends to be 
result that her Mezart is at times cool and 
impersonal, but her limpid touch does 
this 


she is quite good even if she 


have much to commend it, and in 


respect 


does not show us what a wealth of emo- 

tion, humor, and joy is buried in this 

music. Excellent sound. L.K 
om 

MOZART: Concerto No. 25 in C for 

Piano and Orchestra, K. 503; “Don 


Giovanni” Overture; André Tchaikovsky 


piano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA 
Victor Stereo LSC-2287, $5.98. 

Concerto No. 25) 

Serkin, Szell Columbia ML-5169 

Fleisher, Szell Epic © BC-1025 


STHIS « twenty- 
seven for piano and orchestra by Mozcart, 
is perhaps the largest-scaled of all, and in 
the preseiit 


neerto, among the 


recording it receives a_per- 


formance which is even more large-scaled 
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than the music demands, so much so in 
fact that one might be tempted to take it 


for Beethoven. Tchaikowsky 


plays the 
solo part with great intelligence, insofar as 
stylistic matters are concerned, but his 
general approach, as with the orchestra, 
is far too The 
with 
here again 


heavy and ponderous. 


“Don Giovanni’ Overture is done 


enormous brilliance, though 


the treatment is grandiose. The stereo 


sound matches the brilliance of the or- 
chestral playing. 1.K. 
* 

MOZART:  Divertimento No. 11 for 
Flute, Two Horns, Two Violins, Viola 
and Bass, K. 251; SCHUBERT: 
Five Minuets; Five German Danees; 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra conducted 


by Karl Miinchinger. London Stereo 
CS-6169, $4.98. 

S)LIVELY, vigorous and somewhat over- 

Mozart of 


and the re- 


muscular playing robs the 


much inherent tenderness, 
cording is slightly dry and coarse in the 


The 


considerably 


extreme high end sound on the 


reverse side is duller, and 


consequently one gets the impression of 


greater warmth in the Minuets and 


Dances—ten little gems, these, and very 
sympathetically handled. D.H.M. 
a 
MOZART: Mass in C minor, K.427; 
Benedictus sit Deus, K.117; Exsultate, 


jubilate, 
K.198; 


guerite 


K.165; Sub tuum praesidium 
Wilma Lipp (soprano); Mar- 
Christa 
Murray 


(basso 


Lavergne (soprano 


Ludwig (mezzo-soprano); 
Dickie (tenor Walter Berry : 
Vienna Oratorio Choir and Pro Musica 
Orchestra, conducted by Ferdinand 

Stereovox STPL-510.272, 
$11.90. 


Grossmanil 
four sides, 
SYTHE monophonic version of this re- 
pages in 
But the Mass in that 


twelve-inch 


reviewed in these 


September of 1958. 


cording was 


form occupied two sides; 


the three extra pieces offered herewith 


were not included. I found the perform- 
ance, given with the score just as Mozart 
left it, minus the\additions with which 
some editors have completed the liturgical 
text, mostly good and in some respects 
excellent. Bu: Grossmann’s tempi are 
rather deliberate, especially in the famous 
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Et incarnatus est, that great test for the 
soprano soloist Lipp’s voice is very 
lovely in it, but the effect is quite matter- 
of-fact, lacking the mysticism which is the 
hallmark of a great performance. The 
three extra pieces make a welcome addi- 
tion The duet Sub tuum praesidium is 
nicely sung by Lavergne and Dickie, and 


the soprano contributes a good solo in the 


The first recordings of 

















Benedictus sit Deus. 


had a number of versions of Exsultate, 


We have, of course, 


jubilate (with its celebrated concluding 
Alleluia) and some that have been given 
with a brighter and more vital tone than 
this. But Lavergne sings with good style 
and gets around the difficult coloratura 
Che stereo sound is 


Pt.28. 


about as well as most 


quite spacious. 


Mozart’s ‘Stereo Serenade’ 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


Ss ASIDE trom the fact that both of these 
releases are excellent programs of Mozart 


orchestral miscellany, the link between 


them is the presence of the Serenade No 
¥ the remarkable Notturno for Four 
rchestra which herewith makes its 
double-debut on records I can recall 


one concert performance of this work, by 
the New York Philharmonic under Sto- 
kowski, I believe, some vears back. But 
we have had little opportunity generally 


to hear this curious and delightful illustra- 


tion of Mozart's ingenuity and superla- 
tive sense of humor 

[t is not surprising that we have had to 
wait until the stereo era for any record- 


ings of a work so steeped in spatial con- 


sider itions For the pier e calls for one 


MOZART: Serenade No. 8 in D, K. 286; 
Serenade No. 6 in D, K. 239, “Serenata 
notturna’; “Lucio Silla’, K. 135: 

“Thamos King of Egypt’, K 

345 Four Interludes; 

phony Orchestra conducted by Peter 

Ma ig London Stereo CS-6133, $5.98. 


Overture 


London Sym- 


MOZART: “The Impresario’, K. 486: 
Overture; Divertimento No. 1 in E flat 
K. 113; Serenade No. 8 in D, K. 286; 
German Dances, K. 509; Two Minuets, 
K. 463; Serenade No. 13 in G, K. 525. 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik’’; 
Symphony 


Bamberg 
Orchestra conducted by 
Joseph Keilberth Telefunken Stereo 


1'CS-18032, $2.98 


988 


orchestra of strings and two horns, and 
three other ensembles of identical com- 
position designated by the composer 
himself as ‘“‘echo orchestras”. In Maag’s 
recording the first orchestra is placed 
squarely across the front; the second 
farther back, on the right; the third even 
farther back, on the left; and the fourth 
In the Keilberth 


the exact locations are not so easy to pin- 


far back on the right 


point, but the successive groups sound as 
if they are in a similar arrangement, save 
that the order of placement of the echo 
ensembles is left, right, left, instead 
of Maag’s vice versa. As in their whole 
program, the Bambergers sound as fine 
as they ever have before, and their stereo 
recording sound is good. But Maag is an 
old hand at Mozart Serenades. (im- 
proving with each try), and his interpre- 
tation has a bit more zest; his fine London 
Symphony plavers respond brilliantly, 
and his stereo sound has a good deal more 
clarity as well as richness. Achoice between 
the two versions on their individual merits, 
therefore, would give Maag the prefer- 
ence. 

But the Telefunken disc is not to be 
scorned, and if one is willing to put 
up with the absolute lack of all annota- 
tions even down to bare listings of move- 
ment tempo markings, it is really a splen- 
did bargain—as are so many releases on 
this (London's own affiliate) label. So 
for those who must choose between the 
two records the other program contents 
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ought to be examined rather carefully. 
rhe title of the Telefunken program is 
given as ‘‘Mozart in Prague’. This is 
rather silly, because the only piece among 
all its contents that has anything to do 
with that city is the set of Six German 
Dances, K. 509. 
this piece should be presented here in, a 


It is therefore ironic that 


drastically truncated and abbreviated ver- 
This remarkably symphonic and 


Beethoven-like 


sion. 


almost score far tran- 
scends the limitations of dance music, and 
deserves to be heard in full. It can be 
full, if in 


the 


heard in a less exciting per- 


formance by Salzburg Mozarteum 
Orchestra and in less appealing sound, on 
(DL-9834), Mo- 


arrangement in the 


a Decca record and in 


zart’s own piano 


Gieseking series for Angel (35078). 


The other item on the Keilberth pro- 


gram of great interest, aside from the 


No. 8, 
No. 1, originally written for the unusual 


Serenade is the brief Divertimento 
scoring of strings with pairs of clarinets 


and horns, in which version it is found 


There was a previous recording of 
Winograd for M-( -M (E- 
. but it is now deleted, and this new 


here 
this under 
3652) 
recording is a superior replacement. A 
been released by 


‘recording has 


(CS-6063) featuring a 


new 


London Viennese 


performance with one instrument per 


Mo- 


zart later rescored the work adding addi- 


part, a more authentic approach. 


tional winds, and this later version was 
formerly available on an old London disc 
LL-1427 Mo- 


zarteum Orchestra, providing opportunity 


again by the Salzburg 


sce wings; 
rhe 


same London disc also included the two 


for comparison of the two 


but this record is now out of print. 


K. 463 Minuets, which now are available 
solely in this new Keilberth program. 

“Der Schauspieldi- 
is always welcome. But another 


The Overture to 
rektor™’ 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik we do not need. 
Why does every other Mozart record con- 
and why give it billing 


tain it? top 


here? The same might almost be said 
of the Serenata notturna in Maag's pro- 
gram, a delightful gem which has itself 
been getting quite enough attention on 
Both performances are 
but 


records lately. 


fine, and in excellent sound, they 
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have no particular distinction strong 
enough to demand their presence amid 
already full competition. (It is also dis- 


appointing, after the tine show with the 
K. 286, that Maag and his engineers make 
no effort to use stereo to help contrast the 
239.) 

\s for the rest of Maag’s program, the 


two ensembles in the K 


Overture to the early opera ‘‘Lucto Silla” is 
a jolly Italianate sinfonia, once in a pro- 
WCFM 
label (LP-3) now out of print, then re- 
issued on McIntosh (MC-1015) but hard 
It is good to have it more readily 


gram available on the defunct 


to find. 
available here. Even more outstanding 
are the four Entr’actes from the Incidental 
Music for 
The complete score of this music has re- 
Vox (PL- 


7350), and Epic (LC-3158), of which only 


Thamos, Konig in Aegypten. 


ceived two recordings: for 


the latter is still in print. There one may 
hear the vocal sections as well, but there 
is no objection to having attention directed 
to these four of the fine instrumental sec- 


tions. Respectively, the four are Nos. 2 
(between Acts I and IT), 3 (between Acts 
Il and III), 4 (Melodrama in Act IV), 
and 5 (between Acts IV and V). One 


previous excerpting has been limited to 
the first two of these pieces (in an old 


recording of 78" days by Mitropoulos 


and the Minneapolis Orchestra) although 


there was a short-lived and very poor 


Viennese performance on a Remington 


disc (199-59) of all five. They are all fine, 


and of the five certainly No. 5 deserves 
to be heard more, for it is a superb piece 
of Mozart in its own right. No. 4 is not 


really an entr’acte, but is the background 


music for a dramatic monologue and 


scene; the Epic recording still enables 
us to hear it with the dramatic (if such 
it may be called nowadays) text, but it 
uses also a more abbreviated version of 
the music than Maag offers. 

In over-all evaluations, Maag’s program 
is perhaps a shade more adventurous, and 
his interpretations a bit more crisp and 
incisive, in more effective stereo sound. 
But the margin of preference is not that 
clear, and many may find the Keilberth 
program an equally interesting one in its 
Both releases are credits to 


Own Way. 


their labels. 











MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: = Pictures at 


an Exhibition; Virtuoso Symphony of 


London conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
siein \udio Fidelity FCS-50,004, 
$6.95 Please see page 970 


* 
MUSSORGSKY: Px 
Prelude and Dance of 


at an Exhibi- 


tures 
tion (arr. Ravel 
the Pers 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo 


$5.98 


in Slaves trom ‘“‘Khovantschina”™’ 


ducted by 
SR-90217, 
Toscanini, N BC mly). RCA Victor LM-1838 
SDORATI here lacks the two attributes 


that seem to me most essential to a suc- 


cessful interpretation of Pictures at an 


) 


Exhibition 1) an imagination, and (2 


a sense of humor. Of lesser importance, 


but also absent, is a sense of instrumental 
and 


inatmospheric and overly-close, with dry 


\.KK 


color SOMOTILN The reproduction is 


strings and boomy percussion 
. 

Par 
from 
Ballet 


OFFENBACH: “Gaité 
enne’’; ROSSINI: Ballet Must 
“William Tel GOUNOD: 


Suite rom 


Vusic from “Faust; Philharmonia Or- 
chestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karaja \ngel Stereo S-35607, $5.98. 
Offenbach 
Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LSC-2267 


Music and 


consisting of 


S BOTH the Walpurgisnacht 
the “William Tell” 


the Passoa tre and Coro tirolese, 


excerpts, 
are offered 
Better 
But 
the 


with finesse and tire where needed. 


would be hard to tind on records. 


Karajan’s heavy sort of humor in 


Gatté Parisienne excerpts (not so noted on 


the jacket cover) is no match for Fiedler’s 


delicious effervescence The engineering 


is on the expert level \V.K 
° 
ORFF-KEETMAN: Music for Children 
Schulwerk Chorus of the Children’s 
Opera Group, Chorus of the Bancroft 
School for Boys, Speech Ensemble 
from the Italia Conti School, and 


Instrumental Ensemble directed by 


Carl Ortf, Gunild Keetman, and Walter 


Jellinek \ngel set 3582-B, four sides, 
$9.96 
AACTUALLY Orff is not so out of char- 
acter as one might expect with a work 
for the kiddies. In his squarely inde- 


pendent compositions Orff considers, first 
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and last, that pure sound and rhythm are 
the pertinent all-embracing musical ele- 


His 


primitive primitivism, bluntly calculated. 


ments. work tends to. supertine, 


In a score designed to train the young, the 
same spirit of independence, of audacity 


in the face of the rule of the didactic 


thumb, of purity of sounds and rhythms, 


pertains; this is no eccentric pedagogy. 


Let it be said at once, and with fan- 


mi, all the folderol, 
that 


fare: all the do, re, 
all the 


appeared (and will, God help us, continue 


make-money theories have 


to appear) about teaching music to the 
Voung 


seem quite pathetic when com- 


pared to Orff’s ideas. How many of us 


were initiated to music under the severe 


handicap of systematic ear training or 
under the much nicer, easier, but just as 
called 


? ‘There have been educators who 
the 


hidebound one “music apprecia- 


tion” 
music via 


believed in approaching 


spontaneous responses of running, skip- 


ping, hopping, and dancing—that is, 
through the simplest, physical means of 
association The objective of such 
methods has been to awaken the sym- 


pathy of the child and then to cultivate 
direct 
that 


his interest by 
What is 


directional pedagogy can 


more processes. 


*“*Shock’’- 


achieve 


overlooked — is 
never 
what natural participation can. 


It is the last that is the magical means 
employed by Orff and his assistant, Keet- 


man. Songs, dances, speech songs, in- 


struments, acting, etc., are all utilized 


in progressive fashion, beginning with 


but the employment of a pair of sounds. 


No that 


muscular 


instrument requires precise 


co-ordination is used—hand 


clapping, toy drums, tuned water glasses 
Rhythms found in 


still 
\bove all, nothing is pat and 


are just as effective. 


enunciating words are another aid 
to the goal 
rigorously ordered; it is possible to add 


to an already sketched idea of Orff’s or 


to create one in similar manner. Anyone 
who has coped with this difficult problem, 
and found it was for specialists to solve, 
will be excited by the Orff-Keetman 
system. 

This recording is for listening and/or 
participating. Naturally the former should 


lead almost immediately into the second. 


The American Rec ord Guide 








A CRITIC SPEAKS: 


colossal buy.” 


MOZART: STRING QUARTETS (Com- 
plete): VOL. II (Quartets: K. 171, 172, 173, 
387, 421, 428, 458) Barchet Quartet. VBX 13 


SCHUBERT: PIANO SONATAS (Com- 
plete): VOL. II (Sonatas: A Major, Op. 120; 
G Major, Op. 78; A Major, Op. Posth; A 
Minor, Op. 164; D Major, Op. 53; E Flat 
Major, Op. 122) Friedrich Wuehrer, pianist. 

VBX 10 








\dults can join in as they desire. The 
naturalness of the examples makes for 
wonderful joy in sheer listening. But, 
for Orff’s sake, listen in segments; this 
is not a continuous music drama! The 
booklet that accompanies the album is 
very well executed and fully explanatory. 

I wager any adult that he will find it 
difficult to turn away from this recording. 
lhe speech exercise, “Trees and Flowers”’, 
is magnificent poetry and heart-warming; 
the singing of “Sumer is icumen in” is 
ear-filling. The entire project is gladsome 
news for young and old, teacher and 
musician—a powerful totality of educa- 


tion, diversion, and artistry. A.C. 
* 


PROKOFIEV: Symphonic Suite of Waltzes, 
Op. 110;Gypsy Fantasy, Op. 127 (from 
the ballet score, The Stone Flower); 
Kansas City Philharmonic conducted 
by Hans Schwieger. Urania USD- 
1030, $5.95. 

S)THIS is one of those delights I pigeon- 

hole for use at certain occasions—to play 

while dressing for a party I don’t want to 
attend or to start a day that looks stale 
and unprofitable. Prokofiev was _fasci- 
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“This corner has to take its hat off to Vox Productions. Somehow it has arranged 
to make available first-class performances of some of the greatest music at prices 
that would be bargains at any time; but, in this present era of inflation, the price 
tag on these VOX BOXES is more than modest — it is positively Victorian...A 


om xew WOX BOXES 


$1494 VALUE...3-12” RECORDS IN A BOX—ONLY $695 


Write for complete catalog to Dept. A 
of VOX PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


236 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


William A. Olsen, The New Records 


MAHLER: SYMPHONY #1 IN D 
MAJOR, KINDERTOTENLIEDER; SYM- 
PHONY #9 IN D MINOR. Norman 
Foster, bass-baritone — Pro Musica Or- 
chestra, Vienna; Bamberg Symphony; 
Vienna Symphony. Jascha Horenstein. 
conductor VBX 116 





> 


nated by the orchestration of the waltzes 
he remade from Cinderella, ‘“‘War and 
Peace’ and other works for this com- 
pelling suite. Both it and the short, rela- 
tively un-Gypsyish Gypsy Fantasy get a 
brash baton from Dr. Schwieger and a 
lush sound from the orchestra and engi- 
neers. 18.1. 


Vv 


NOTE: Columbia recently deleted 
CL-809, which featured the marvelous 
Wedding Suite, Op. 126, from The Stone 
Flower. This extract contains much the 
best music from an otherwise dull score 
and I urge all interested parties to seek it 
out. The disc was overlooked by many 
because it had been released as part of an 
omnibus program called “Tnvitation to the 
Dance”. The Editor 

® 
PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 5 in B 
flat, Op. 100; Minneapolis Symphony 

Orchestra conducted by Antal Dorati. 

Mercury Stereo SR-90258, $5.98. 
Ormandy ; Columbia @) MS-6004 
Schippers : Angel @) S-35527 
S)THIS marvelous symphony receives an 
excellent performance from Dorati’s Min- 
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neapolis Symphony. His is a powerful 


conception, one far less genteel than some 


of the more recent recordings, and in 
general it is an interpretation which 
compares favorably with the two listed 
above. Where it is least effective, I feel, 
is in the Adagio, which fails to reach the 
emotional heights in the funeral march 
section that Ormandy achieves s 


mag- 
nificently, and also in the finale, which 
Dorati for some reason takes at a slower 
tempo than usual. The mechanistic drive 
of this movement is not nearly ferocious 
enough. In all other respects, however, 
this is a most satisfactory performance, 


and it has been complemented by a close- 


up and detailed stereo recording I.Ix 
s 

RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloé (Complete 

Boston Symphony Orchestra and New 


England Conservatory Chorus con- 
ducted by Charles Munch. RCA 
Victor Stereo LSC-1893, $5.98 


SIN 1955 this recording, in its original 


monophonic form, deservedly won a 
number of awards as the year’s outstand- 
ing orchestral performance. At last it is 
available in stereo, and if anything it is 
more impressive than ever. Though it 
does not have the range of the best 1960 
engineering, it nevertheless has a clarity, 
even in the loudest passages, and a healthy 
sound that are more pleasing than the 
average recordings one has encountered 
during the past season. Munch's view 
of this score has always seemed to me to 
strike an admirable balance between the 
cool and authoritative detachment of 
\nsermet and Monteux and the personal 
volatility of Koussevitzky, of whose 
magical performance Ravel once com- 
mented: “It’s beautiful, but it’s not my 
music.”” The responsiveness of the Boston 
musicians to his vision is something rare 
and memorable. Indeed, in many ways, 
this remains Munch's finest recording 
effort since he came to the United States 


something over a decade ago. C..2.. 


S 


From Wallenstein, ‘ideal’ Rachmaninoff 


RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 in 


E minor, Op. 27; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Al- 
fred Wallenstein. Capitol Stereo SP- 
8368. $5.98 
Sar rling, Leningrad Phil Decca DL-9874 
Steinberg, Pittsburgh Sy Capitol P-8293 


SCAPITOL’'S liner notes for this new 
release stress the fact that conductor and 
composer were friends and collaborators 
for many years This may account for 
the fact that Wallenstein gives us a much 
more believable picture of Rachmaninott 
as the strong, moody man described by 
John Culshaw in his biography than do 
most present-day performers. rhere 
can be little doubt that Wallenstein 
brings certain qualities of individuality to 
this interpretation which make it a very 
refreshing experience, particularly after 
the kind of screeching emotionalism and 
dripping sweetness which Ormandy, in 
his recent recording, seems to find the 
essential characteristic of Rachmaninoff's 
music. Rachmaninotl may be considered 
as somewhat of an anachronism, having 


lived his life in an age whose artistic 
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accomplishments tended to negate such 
very open sentiments. However, there 
are elements of great strength alternating 
with his schmaltz which, if not recognized 
by performers, reduce his work to the un- 
justified level of ‘“*mood music” or quasi- 
pop tune sentimentality. Wallenstein is 
not out to prove that Rachmaninoff could 
outdo the ‘“‘Warsaw Concerto”. His 
performance is neither cloyingly sweet nor 
steely and hard-driven. His great ac- 
complishment is making the work sound 
unlike a parody of the romantic. The 
tempi are quite fast and there is no undue 
lingering over a luscious phrase. There 
is a sense of strong definition of melodic 
line and unity of thought throughout. 
Che orchestra responds superbly to its ex- 
master’s wishes (Wallenstein was _ for 
several vears music director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. In short, this is 
ideal Rachmaninotf—a _ recording which 
adds stature to the achievements of an 
often-maligned composer and an even 
more often-maligned symphony. Very, 
very stereo. H.G. 


The American Record Guide 


RAVEL: Le Tombeau de Couperin; Valses contains just the right touch of hall 


nobles et sentimentales; DEBUSSY: _ reverberation. D.H.M. 

Petite Suite; Prélude a laprés-midi cy 

d'un faune; Detroit Symphony Or- RESPIGHI: The Fountains of Rome: 

chestra conducted by Paul Paray. WEINBERGER: Polka and Fugue 

Mercury Stereo SR-90213, $5.98. from “‘Schwanda"’; SMETANA: Over- 
SCONTROL and blending of orchestral ture, Polka, Furiant, and Dance of the 
colors in impressionist music present a Comedians from “The Bartered Bride’: 
considerable challenge to both conductor GLINKA: Jota Argonesa;  Phithar- 


and recording engineers. In this disc, all monia Orchestra conducted by Sir 
concerned meet the challenge with honors. Eugene Goossens. Capitol Sion SG 
Paray'’s way with these composers is well 7199. $5.98. 

known. These are expressive and _ idio- (Founteins of Rome) 

matic performances, demonstrating once —— beet eae RCA Victor LM-1768 
again that Paray has made the Detroit Dorati, Minneapolis Symph Mercury SR-2-9007 
Symphony a disciplined and responsive SFAR more splashy noise than genuine 
ensemble. Mercury's richly recorded — subjective meaning, thematic organiza- 
stereo is quite close in, but for my taste it — tion, or instrumental and harmonic detini- 


-..-SO much more for everyone...for every 


application...in the complete line of 
Stanton Stereo Fluxvalves*. 


Here is responsible performance...in four 
superb models...for all who can hear the 
difference. From a gentle pianissimo to a 
resounding crescendo—every movement 
of the stylus reflects a quality touch 
possessed only by the Stereo Fluxvalve. 
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©) 4 k . today! 
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tion emerges from Goossens’ superficial 


conducting — of scintillating 
The Slavic 


numbers fare much better, though greater 


Respighi’s 
scenes and brilliant scoring 


zest and rhythmic bite would enhance the 


An‘unknown’ Rossini masterpiece By 


COLUMBIA (or its 


HY 
iffiliate 


this set domestically 


Epic 
has not seen fit to issue 
I cannot sav, but its 
continued non-appearance seems to pre- 
sent good reasons for storming the bastions 
Here is a 


it’ Bridgeport masterpiece, 


flawed to be sure, but an exc ing and im- 
portant musical experience nevertheless. 
lhe work first appeared in 1818 as “*.\osé 
in Egitto” 


after its failure Rossini 


an opera-oratorio in tive acts; 
vithdrew the work, 
to tour 
Italy 


The present record- 


recast it completely, shortened it 


and unveiled it to cheers in 


and France in 1827 


acts, 


ing is, naturally, of the latter version, 


shorn of a few repeats but otherwise sur- 
prisingly intact 
Rossini cannot be given his due without 


Phis 


moments 


some knowledge of his serious stvle. 
massive work, 


is a recalling at 


the great scenes in Meverbeer, and con- 


hints of the lusty red- 
Verdi 


the comedies to 


taining not a tew 


heat of earls We tind nothing in 
hint at his marvelous 
gift for launching great sweeping melodic 
of harmonic 


curves, his remarkable sense 


subtleties in the service of dramatic ex- 
pression, the richness of his choral style, 
or, best of all, his uncanny and extensive 
orchestral palette. Such sounds as those 
which begin the second act, describing the 
Plague of Darkness over Egypt, are 
enough to elevate Rossini to the rank of 
dramatic genius. It is obvious that he ts 
i composer loved neither wisely nor well 
by operagoers unfamiliar with this spec- 
ROSSINI: ‘\Joses”’ Nicola 


Rossi-Le- 


meni (Moses): Giuseppe Taddei (Phar- 
aoh Mario Filippeschi (.Amenofis 

Lucia Danieli (Maria Caterina Man 
cint. (Anais Agostino Lazzari (Elis- 
eras Plinio Clabassi (Osiris); Chorus 


Teatro San Carlo 
seratin 


ind Orchestra of the 
Pullio 
\BL-3201/3, available only by import 


conducted by Philips 
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Weinberger and Smetana. The miking in 
the latter group is too distant and rever- 
berant; that of the Respighi, glossy and 
insensitive to the finer points of the or- 


A.K. 


chestration. 


ALAN RICH 


tacular side of his very prolific creativity. 


The major flaws arise from Rossini’s 
eagerness to sweeten the pill of his unusual 
\ gratuitous love atfair be- 
Moses and 
son occupies long and _ relatively 
pages. 


Isis for a suite of dances that go on and on 


conception. 
tween the niece of Pharaoh's 
barren 
\ll action stops at the temple of 
find sev- 


and on. Biblical students may 


eral anachronisms in the story line. But 
melt at the 


magnificent prayer of Moses that dispels 


the veriest theologian must 


the Egyptian darkness (Rossini pays his 


debt here to Haydn's Creation), and also 
the later prayer, the best-known page from 
the score, before the crossing of the Red 
Sea. 

The cast direction is 


inder Seratin’s 


nowhere less than capable. True, Rossi- 


Lemeni, with his occasionally tendency 


to bark and his flirtations with the pitch, 
early Pinza 


will not efface memories of 


recordings, but Taddei is superb, and 
Filippeschi handles the taxing coloratura 


The 


shrillness 


of his role with fluency and ease. 


ladies are uniformly prone to 
at top volume, but they are seldom there. 
The major force in the performance is the 
firm guiding hand of Serafin, who draws 
splendid sounds from the orchestra and 
chorus. 


The recording is mighty, and 


generally clear. There are much worse 
performances of less rewarding operas in 
the catalogues. May we not have this at 
least adequate recorded performance of a 


great one? 


The American Record Guide 
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of stereo 
is fulfilled 
with 


EER « Been Ee Ez 


amplifiers and preamplifiers 


Built to uncompromising standards 
for those who require better performance 


than that which is commonly available. 


BER & Bese Ee Ez 


25-14 BROADWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY, 6, NEW YORK. 
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The end of I estminster’s ‘Project Scarlatti’ 


HANI said 1 the past that a fau 
d ppraisal of Valenti’s Scar 


ries st W t lit s completed 
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ment now, at once prematurely and i 
retrospect, puts him at a disadvantag 
Were we confronted with irray of a!l 
555 Si stead only 299 it would 
D 1 l¢€ { the whole representi 


re than simply the sum of its parts 


ARG 


p.19 to 


before (see 


sept 1956, Pp 50 sept 1957, 


- OPO) that Valenti, earnesth 
need that Sx 


convi 


» dismissed merely as a 


ghtweight musical butfoo or trifler 
tte seems to bear down too hard oi 
some Sonatas 1 in elfort to squeeze out 
more ousness ds profundity than 
m eally be there. I still think this ts 
so, and therefore there are times when his 
pertormances of 1 dividual Sonatas are 
oO » nearly ideal as I think they might 
e. But one must give the man his due 
s level f musicianship is high, his 
erpretationus re cere ind consistent 
d his zeal and cour ive in tackly gy this 
st job is itself worthy of high praise 
Yet these records were, after all, issued 
plainly as individual releases and there 


Was no continuity 


inother Valenti, 


Westminster, cast aside what 


ittempt to elect an 


from one to ind or 
might have 


most logic 


seemed the il approach, that of 
the Sonatas in kind of 
the 


Nor 


presenti some 


chronological order, on the basis of 


listing made by Ralph Kirkpatrick. 


245), D 


minor 
L.60 
Vol. 24, 
and L 
Vol. 25: 
C (L.409),G 
D (L.306), A 


C minor 


Stereo: As minus L.//3, 


ibove, 
Sonatas in C (L.404), F (1 . 
L.441), F (1.28), C (L.305 
L.4?), € (£.3), DG 

L.6), F (L.71 

Fernando Valenti (harpsichord). West- 
XW N-18772,-18785,-18814, 
-18826,-18868, (\WST-14079), and 18918, 
$4.98 each (Stereo $5.98). 


minster 
respectively, 
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What makes a BOZAK sound so good? 


Bozak Speaker Systems are acclaimed by connoisseurs the world 
over for their unique ability to reproduce music and voice as they 
really sound. 


We are often asked if there is a solid technical basis for their judgement. 
The answer is — decidedly yes! 


Through fundamentally valid design and superb craftsmanship, Bozak 
produces the only speaker systems available which combine all of the 
proven quality features necessary for natural, fatigue-free reproduc- 
tion of musical sound. Specifically: variable density cones of felted 
paper; linear-displacement magnetic motors; linear-compliance cone 
suspensions; exclusive damping devices; non-ringing crossover net- 
works; passive infinite-baffle enclosures; broad polar dispersion. 


Sounds a bit technical? Never mind. Visit a Bozak Franchised Dealer 
for a convincing demonstration. 


DARIEN, CONN. 
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Valenti 


arbitrary 


has even bothered with the 





Longo which would 


sequence, 


actually be rather meaningless since this 


as li e to do with chronology. or Was 
I little tod th cl log N 


there any pattern of key combinations 
used from one record to another. The 
only remaining course, the one Valenti 


chose, was the purely personal choice of 


successive programs of twelve Sonatas 


each. Since the idea of recording all the 


Sonatas seems to have developed only 
after the tirst volume or so were recorded, 
the helter-skelter pattern was already es- 
fully 


But Valenti himself form- 


tablished before the project was 


acknowledged. 


ulated this course of necessity into a 


deliberate method in the notes which, for 


the later volumes, were reprinted regularly 


2 


what price econom on the jackets of 


each new release 





The present project ecording the con 

lete Searlatti Harpsichord Sonatas has 
required repeated and minute examination 
collection each time a new 


the whole 





s to be ide Although = this 

process is conducted largely to 

* the process of selection, it has 

ded a revelation of the merits of 

vieces Which, at first reading, might 

ive appeared less interesting Thus, a 
sonata which did not seem sufficiently im 


ve to be included in Volume I of this 





xt ght . strikingly appropriate 
r Volume 15, as the issing ot time and 
nevitable psychological transition reveal 
it to be just as much a little masterpiece as 
ill the other 
This ultra-subjective approach may be 


somewhat less satisfactory for those who 


do not share the performer's intuitions or 


who want a more substantial sequence. 
And it does not explain what Valenti 
would have done when he reached _ to- 
wards the end a residue of Sonatas for 


had 


would he have just chucked them?) 


which he no feeling or sympathy; 
One interesting sidelight on his choice 
\fter his 
fifteenth volume Valenti ceased to include 


of material suggests itself 


in his 


programs any more of the sixty 
Sonatas recorded in that famous set by 
Ralph Kirkpatrick (Columbia SL-221). 
Actually, forty-eight of the sixty had 
appeared scattered through Valenti’'s 


But 
a sudden break, 


records up through the fifteenth. 
after that one there was 
and none of the remaining twelve has ap- 
peared in any of the ten subsequent re- 


leases. This abrupt halt in duplications 


may have no significance in reality, but I 
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wonder if the pattern was not a bit too 
consistent to be anything but deliberate. 
The Kirkpatrick 


performances by are 


about the toughest competition anyone 
could face in this field: can it be that 
since the release of the Columbia set 
Valenti avoided recording Sonatas done 


by the man who happened, by the way, 
to have been a teacher of his? 

These last six volumes themselves 
raise further questions about the Valenti- 
Westminster 
\s the list 


they 


programming conceptions. 


for the volumes here shows, 


have cheated in two ways. First, 


they included a Minuet, a work by Scar- 
latti which is not a and 


Sonata, hence 


numbered works of 
keep track. 
they 


is not one of the 


which we could (Perhaps 


this was how intended to fill the 


surplus space that would ultimately have 
resulted from the twelve-to-a-record pat- 


tern.) Secondly, a little more jarring to 


the established order of things, the stereo 
version of Volume 24, which in exchange 
for the benefits of binauralism, and for a 


higher price, omits two Sonatas (two 


very fine ones, at that), thereby reduces 


a program of some fifty-five minutes to 


about forty-one minutes, lest the stereo 


grooves feel crowded. Granted, the 


sound of the stereo version has greater 


warmth and less of a metallic quality, 
with a somewhat better sense of presence. 
But the collector who is interested in the 
whole series should prefer the mono. 
Incidentally, be it noted in passing 
for those interested in such things that the 
last 


which 


|L.361] is one 
ballet 
score for The Good Humored Ladies, and it 


Sonata on Volume 23 
Fommasini used in_ his 
may be found as the second section of the 
popular Suite therefrom. ) 

Whatever the merit of the foregoing 
that 


Valenti made a brave show, and one that 


criticisms, it must be said also 
surely would have been among the monu- 
ments of the LP catalogue had he been 
able to play his part all the way to the 
end. The dual blow—ending the project 
before it was finished and dropping from 
the catalogue what was completed of it 
is a misfortune of no small degree. 

It is a sad fate for a review to have to 


J.W.B. 


serve also as an obituary. 
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RUGGLES: Organum; MOORE: IJ/n 

Memoriam; WARD: Symphony No. 2; 
Symphony Or- 
\keo Watanabe 
(in the Ruggles) and by William Strick- 


Japan Philharmonic 


chestra conducted by 


land 
$4.98 


Composers Recordings CRI-127, 


ATHREE professionals, three different 


styles, three good pieces—all this, pro- 


vided the listener does not demand (is 


there a demand?) serial alchemy as the 


musical elixir. Ruggles has yet to be 
given his just place; the performances of 
his small output are completely out of 
fair ratio. (Again the plea I have been 
making for years: why no recording of 
Treader, a Both 


Douglas Moore’s and Robert Ward's music 


his Sun masterwork ?) 


are fairly well known. ‘The first is of the 
but his creativity is far more 


Moore's 


classical-romantic order; it has simplicity 


“academy” 
significant. scholarship is of 


of expression, not merely superticially 


nice, but of integrated beauty. It is not 
music of casualness, though clear tonal 
technique fools some of the people some 
of the time because our ears have been 
stretched in the process of being educated. 
In somewhat a parallel manner Ward's 
music sounds tame, uncontemporary be- 
fully 
musical philosophy with clear spirit. This 
but it healthily 
rule 


cause he has indoctrinated — his 


is not “fashionable,” 


steers free of the tyrannical and 


irbitrariness of the facile fads of the 


chancites, the arithematicists, the ‘‘mus7k- 


alische avantgarde in der nachfolge Anton 


Weberns’. Ward's faith is in the chordal 


weapon that has served for many a year. 


The Symphony may have Shostakovich 


touches (‘tis easy to pass the time spotting 


friendship between composers and we 


can start way back with Haydn and before 
but it registers well and 


if one insists), 


with considerable effect. The factor of 


consonantial structure with a dissonantial 
fagade describes his three-movement piece. 
It is good listening; it is worth owning. 


Ruggles’ Organum proves the freshness 


of this magnificent composer. Ruggles 


took 


his own tobacco-chewing way of writing 


never anything for granted save 


music. He remains*a voice of wonderful 


power, fresh today though his music was 
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Boris 


CHRISTOFF 


in sonic splendour 
on HMV Super-Quality High Fidelity LP’s 


DON CARLO 
Boris Christoff, Tito Gobbi, Antonietta Stella and 
other celebrated stars of Europe with the Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome, conducted 
y Gabriele Santini. 


RLS-633 (Four de luxe 12” LP’s)......... 20.67 


RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
ALP-1266 (de luxe 12” LP) 4.98 


FAUST 


Complete recording. Singing with Mr. Christoff are 

Nicolai Gedda, Victoria de los Angeles and stars of 

the Théatre National de |’'Opéra, Paris, conducted 
by André Cluytens. 


RLS-613 (Four de luxe 12” LP’s).........20.67 
BORIS GOROUNOV 


The complete recording sung in Russian 
ALP-1044/47 (Four de luxe 12” LP’s)....20.67 
The complete operas listed above are coupled in 
Straight Professional Sequence. The famous HMV 
Line-by-Line Libretto is included with each. 

Send Check or Money Order— 
Add 6&0 cents each order for Packing & Shipping. 

Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax. 

SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


written decades Question: how 


ago. 
many serial pieces will be alive and kicking 


thirty years hence?) ‘The massiveness of 


his orchestration is one of the major 


elements in the nourishments of his com- 
positions. This is the element that proj- 


ects the emotionalism of his music—a 


music fully atonal, vet as clear as a I-\V-I 
lr. S. Eliot and 
this is the way 


cadence. | am reminded of 
paraphrase accordingly: 
music should be written, not with a 
Ascetic de- 


like it, 
All the perform- 


whimper but with a bang. 


votees of the muse will not and 


assured listeners will. 


ances are acceptable and no one can fault 


the sound. A.C 
. 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B 

minor (‘Unfinished’); Music from 


Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Paul Kletzki. 
Angel Stereo S-35779, $5.95. 

S)THE 


careful attention to detail. 


‘**Rosamunde” ; 


symphony is performed with 
Kletzki tends 
to be quite Beethovenish in his handling 


of line and dynamic contrast, especially 
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wi sk 
eve to 
balance 

Ri i i? 


with utte 





t movement Thus n 


yt. Credit must be 


his superb sense ol 


d cor 


de dema 
d this 


r finesse 


trol ol to i 


iuch of the 


gic, deeply personal feeling of the 


iven, how- 


orchestral 


| textures 


ds such balance and 


performance 


ind eleg ice 


stereo is excellent except for a 


of depth 


louder 


Passages 


is molded 
\ngel's 
slight loss 


1).H.M 


Russell Smith: a newcome 


ANO 


itroductions ire rec 


Rover Sessions 


Russell Smith ts 


or William 


i ewcomel 


juired = for 
Bergsma 


ind thrice 


welcome lo this reviewer Smith is a 
blessed liscover B sheer concentra- 
tio { | Wor gy materials, avoiding 
ul tvpe of musical causeries, Smith 
stands as an exceedingly ‘musical’ com- 
poser In his Tetrameron he resists devia- 
ti carries his thought to its goal without 
ss guration, outlandish ornaments, or 
SESSIONS: Symphony No. 1; BERGS- 
MA: JJusic on a Quiet Theme; SMITH: 
1 ” n; Japan Philharmonic Sym 
phor Orchestr conducted by \keo 
Wat be (Sessu Smith by Wil- 
lam Strickland Bergsma Com- 
posers Recordings CRI-131, $4.98 
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SCHUMANN:  Ainderscenen, Op. 15; 
CHOPIN; Sonata No. 3 in B minor, 





Op. 38; Rudolf Firkusny (piano 

Capitol Stereo SP-8526, $5.98. 
Badura-Skoda Westminster XW N-18138 
Gieseking Angel 35321 
Haskil Epic LC-3358 
Zak Monitor 2039 
( 
Lipatti Columbia ML-4721 
Ashkenaz\ Angel (Ss) S-35648 


SFIRKUSNY’S Chopin seems to me to 


be the most impressive part of this re- 


and thrice welcome 


paternal padding. The music has flame 
burning within it, makes no fuss as it 
creates its contained fury Motival sci- 
ence is the watchword, if one needs tech- 
nical description. ‘‘Post-Webern come to 
earth” is another way of saying the same 
thing \ masterful score Bergsma’s 
work shows influences, but healthy ones 
Though his piece is tonal and_ freshly 


diatonic it is illustrative of the clean 


school of musical composition and there 
is nary a false step. Vitality and ro- 
bustness are diverting qualities these 
days Score one for Bergsma. he 
Sessions symphony will fool a lot of 
people. And then make friends. From 
the criticisms of his music one may expect 
a) cerebralism, (b) polytonalism, (c) free 
twelvetonism, (d) above all: heavy Ger 
manic thought Rule all four out. Ses- 
sious’ svmphony is heady, persuasive in 
its rhythmic ideas, fertile in melodic pro- 
nouncements. Conventionsare not smashed 


1 


1 this symphony, yet the composition is 
not conventional. Sessions’ propositions 
swing on textural details, framed by 
declarative triadic harmony swinging 
left-center-and right The first move- 
ment is assymetric and percussive; the 
middle portion is conversationally soft, 
somewhat mysterious—nocturnal, almost 

while the finale streams through quartal 
and quintal territory It adds up to a 
symphony of virile music, a joy to hear, 
absent from all pretension fully enjoying 
the sonorous luxury that few of Sessions’ 
works have. Don't pass it by, for it has 
charge and drive and excitement. And 
like the Smith opus it rewards with dis- 
covery <. 
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cording, not only technically but also in 
respect to the = sensitivity which this 
music demands His is a quite in- 
dividualistic interpretation, and yet his 
variances from the more usual readings of 
the Sonata are all in good taste. The 


general conception may not be to every- 
a highly 
The Schu- 


but seems 


one’s liking, but this is undeniably 


poetic account of the sonata 


mann ts very skillfully set forth, 


to me to be a little too polished to convey 


effectively the naiveté of the various 


pieces in the collection. 


\ simpler ap- 


proach as well as a slightly more serious 
one (“Important Event", for example, 
does not really sound as though Mr. 


Firkusny thought it was qiiite that im- 


portant for the child) would have done 


much to capture the atmosphere of the 

title. The piano in stereo sounds just a 

little shallow I.K. 

. 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 354; Van Cliburn (piano); 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LM-2455, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2455, 
$5.98 

Lipatti, Von Karajan Columbia ML-4525 

Solomon, Menges Capitol G S) SG-7191 

Richter, Rowick DGG-18597, 8) 138077 

SON all counts this is a very good if not 


Cli- 


ei- 


particularly spectacular performance. 
warmth and 


the 


burn plays with great 


pression, but without same range of 


depth and perception that characterizes 
the great 


Lipatti interpretation, not to 


mention the other two personally 


listed Nor 


at least in this recording, 


pre- 


ferred versions above. does 


Cliburn possess, 


the driving, 


exuberant quality so neces- 
sary to the piece. Rather, this per- 
formance seems strangely lacking in 


vitality, especially in the first movement, 


which tends to be too lax. The subtlety 


and phrasing which both 


Solomon 


imaginative 


Lipatti and add to their con- 


ceptions of the work are not vet a feature 
with time he 


of Cliburn’s style, but 


the 


may 


play Concerto with equal under- 


The orchestral contribution is 
the 
precision of the Chicago players, and the 


standing. 


enjovable through sheer tone and 


wide-range and 


LK. 


stereo recording is very 


full. 
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DISCURIC 
soasttEd Tact banentit avsuettdnneeel alls Novel 
The latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 
ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 

Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 
Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
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SMETANA: Ja Viast; Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Vac- 
lav ‘Talich Parliament set PLP-111, 
four sides, $3.96 

AIN the hevday of the 78 era RCA Victor 

Palich 


, including a 


Czech 


issued a remarkable series by and 
this same Czech Philharmonic 
Viast. The 


this symphonic 


complete Wa present record- 
which is, 


1951 or °52 


ing of cycle 


as best as I could learn, of 


Palich’s burning faith 


that 


Vintage—reaflirms 


in this music to the degree any other 
current version is 
What are generally 
links 


suddenly take on 


paled by comparison. 
to be the 
Tabor, Blantk) 


a world of character and 


considered 
weaker Vyschrad, 
dramatic meaning in these incomparable 


The 
distant 


hands sonic shortcomings (some- 


what and cloudy miking, some 


monitoring) are as nothing compared to 


the interpretative revelations that await 


the listener from first to last. 


Very highly 
A.K 


recommended. 
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R. STRAUSS: Don Juan, Op. 20; Death 
and Transfiguration, Op. 24; Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo SR- 
90202, $5.98 

(Don Juan) 

Angel S)S-35784 

R( \ Victor QLSC-2077 

Epic SBC-1011 

Rodzinsk Capitol SSG-7147 


SEXTREMELY close-up reproduction 


of the orchestra gives one the impression 





here that the ensemble has been concen- 
trated into a small area rather than spread 
endlessly across one’s living room.  Be- 
cause of this particular quality of sound 
any atmosphere emanating from the 
music itself is unfortunately minimized, 
and the necessary lushness of Strauss’ 
scoring ts reduced to the detriment of the 
pieces. Dorati’s treatment of both works 
is very exciting but, due in part certainly 
to the quality of sound, is not nearly so 
impressive as other stereo versions, not to 
speak of such performances as those of 
Poscanin, which are av tilable only mono- 
pho 1 illy I. 
* 

SULLIVAN: ‘“‘Jolanthe’’; George Baker 
The Lord Chancellor); Ilan Wallace 
Earl of Mountararat \lexander 
Young (Earl Tolloller); Owen Brannigan 


Private Willis); John Cameron (Stre- 
phon); Monica Sinclair (Queen of the 
Fairies); Marjorie Thomas (lolanthe 


\pril Cantelo (Celia); Heather Harper 
Leila Elsie Moris rn Phyllis : Glynde- 


Another, much finer ’Pet? 


STWO vears ago Monteuwx finally got 
iround to recording Petrouchka, a score 
with which he has been closely associated 
since he officiated in the pit at the ballet’s 
premiére. That recording and the playing 
of the no longer first-rate Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra were disappointing and 
went a long way toward thwarting Mon- 
teux’s precise realization of the brilliance 
in this music. Happily, that effort has 


STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka ; Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Monteux. RCA Victor LM-2376, $4.98, 
or Stereo LSC-2376, $5.98. 
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bourne Festival Chorus and Pro Arte 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. Angel Stereo set S-3597 B/L, 
four sides, $11.96. 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company London A-4210 
S) THIS, the seventh of the so-called Savoy 
Operas, was produced on November 25, 
1882, close on the heels of ‘* Patience’. It 
ran for over a year. Though it has not 
rivaled such fixtures as “H/. M.S. Pina- 
fore’ and “The Mikado” in popular favor, 
beyond any question it represents the team 
of G&S in top form. Indeed, Sir Arthur 
never composed any music ore sheerly 
lovely in its disarming pastor. ! simplicity, 
which is strongly emphasized by the fact 
that Gilbert's libretto was as delightfully 
outrageous as anything ever conceived. 
“Tolanthe” calls for real singers, and for 
this reason Sir Malcolm's policy of re- 
cruiting the best opera and oratorio artists 
1m England today makes the best of sense. 
The one great character role, the Lord 
Chancellor, is usually played by one of 
those voiceless singers who turn up regular- 
ly in G & S, but here it is taken by the 
veteran George Baker, a_ respectable 
vocalist still, though also blessed with a 
sense of humor. The others in the cast are 
mostly familiar. The two contraltos, 
Monica Sinclair and Marjorie Thomas, 
stand out, the former putting all the chest 
tones she has into the very bosomy music 
of the Fairy Queen. Once again we have 
the musical score without the dialogue that 


would draw the play into its zany logic; 


‘ouchka’ from Monteux 


not be2n allowed to stand. We now have 
a Petrouchka @ la Monteux played by an 
orchestra fully capable of handling this 
exacting piece. It is an unusually satis- 
fying performance, notable for high 
polish and impeccable style and grandly 
detailed. There is not the degree of 
heated excitement in climactic moments 
that some others have given us, but rarely 
has anyone else given us such a consecu- 
tively stimulating Petrouchka. ‘The re- 
cording, flawed only by some distortion 
in the sound of the brasses in certain loud 
passages, is well balanced and generous 
in its dynamic span. C34. 
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this is carried to the point of leaving out 
the essential interjections in When darkly 
looms the day. 

A feature offered for a limited time only 
is an attached extra disc made up of gems 
from other G & S recordings in the series. 
rhis will undoubtedly give a good deal of 
pleasure. P.E.me: 
. 
SULLIVAN: “The Mikado’; 

Marx (Ko-Ko); Robert Rounseville 

Nanki-Poo); Stanley Holloway (Pooh- 

Bah); 

Melinda 

Randall 

Mikado); 

Norman Luboff Choir; 


Groucho 


Barbara Meister 
Marx 


Pitti-Sing); Dennis King (The 


(Yum-Yum); 
(Peep-Bo); Sharon 


Helen Traubel (lKatisha); 
Bell Telephone 
Donald Voor- 
Columbia OL-5480, $4.98. 

ATHIS is the aural side of a recent tele- 


vision performance. 


Orchestra conducted by 
hees. 


A glance at the cast 
should be enough to tell anyone what to 
expect in the way of a stylish production. 
The prevailing tone is very American; 
there is little attempt on anyone's part to 
be anybody but the personalities the pub- 
lic knows so well. Naturally the score and 


the dialogue have been extensively cut to 


bring the show within the time limits; 
generally, however, the text is pruned 
rather than altered. But the lines are 


that 
one gets the impression a great deal more 


delivered in so very special a way 
has been altered. There is no use arguing 
the merits or the atrocities of this method 
of treating a not very serious masterpiece. 
lhe 


Savovard audience, rather for those whose 


recording is not meant for the 


horizons are bounded by the television 


screen. The fact that vocal charm is an 
attribute of the convincing interpreter of 
Yum-Yum has little to do with the case. 
\s it happens, almost the only legitimate 
singing is done by Rounseville, and he 
goes so far as to add a cadenza in his part 
of The flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Helen Traubel portrays a Katisha on the 
grand scale, but her voice, now apparently 
i genuine contralto, is no longer smooth 
nor steady. All of which, I suppose, is a 
part of the characterization. The repro- 
duction is bright, sonorous and clear, but 
as in so many recordings of this type, the 


PLM. 


voices are too close upon us. 
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COMPLETE 
MONTHLY 
CATALOG 

OF STEREO 

& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 


aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 


posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
of selection you want. The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
issue. If he doesn’t carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 
Be sure to include dealer's name. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36; Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Pierre Monteux 
RCA Victor LM-2369, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2369, $5.98 

Same; Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
conducted by \lbert Wolltt London 


Stereo CS-6150, $4.98 


Ke t i Fe t Columbia MS-6035 
Ss THESE two very un-Russian and un- 
ifectionate re idi Us ire excellent exX- 
imples, it seems to me, of how not to 
play this work. For Monteux, the first 
consideration was obviously speed, while 
SENSITIVIE' to melodi phr islig, transi- 
tions, dynamics, and ethnic values appear 


to have bee lost far behind Wolff at 
least catches a glimmer of the nobility of 
the oft-repeated openi statement, but 
with the tred cli OVveT he has trouble 


deciding whether he wants to take matters 


slow or fast. with the t sitions trom one 
theme nd tempo to the other being 
clumsil executed From the second 
movement on, the slows have it, and the 
Interpretatio! sags tedioush For me, 
however the-€ lefects ire is nothing 
compared t« the madde hg tonal produc- 
tho f the woodwinds and brass in this 
\\ ] remem- 
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none-too-polished French orchestra. ‘The 
wheezy, snake charmer-type oboe, very 
jazz-saxophone sounding French’ horns, 
and wide-vibratoed, nasal, and often flat 
trumpets would probably be real fat cats 
in somebody's Dixieland combo, but in 
music of the Russian idiom they are more 
than this listener can abide VK. 
* 
VIVALDI: Concerto in C for Diverse In- 
struments (With Mandolins), Op. 64; 
Concerto in D minor for Oboe, Strings, 
and Continuo, Op. 8&8, No. 9; Concerto 
in C minor for Flute, Strings, and 
Continuo, Op. 44, No. 19; Concerto in C 
for Piccolo, Strings, and Continuo, Op. 
44, No. 11; Harold Gomberg (oboe 
John Wummer (flute); F. William 
Heim (piccolo); New York Philharmon- 
i¢ conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Columbia ML-5459, $4.98 











Oboe Concerto, P.259 

I t, Janigre Bach Guild 560 
te Concerto, P.440 

Tassinar Vox DL-353 

Pic lo Concert P.79 

R 1, Paillard Westminster 18834 

ABERNSTEIN, through his television 

performances, coucerts, and broadcasts 


with the New York Philharmonic, has 
done an enormous amount of spade work 
in getting people to appreciate music 
which until now has had only a small but 
enthusiastic following Jaroque music, 
specifically, has gained much through the 
conductor's enthusiastic propagation, and 
the present collection of four Vivaldi con- 
certi, a product of Bernstein's first ex- 
citing season with the Philharmonic, is 
a fine example of his skill in presenting 
lesser known works in an_ interesting 
manner. That is not to say that these 
performances are always correct stylistic- 
ally—far from it—but the conductor does 
bring his own enthusiasm to the music, 
and it is this quality that makes the col- 
lection especially enjoyable The con- 
certo ‘“‘for diverse instruments’’—(origin- 
ally for two flutes, two theorboes (bass 
lutes), two mandolins, two  shawms 
early oboes), tromba marina (six-foot 
long, single-stringed bowed instrument), 
and continuo—was previously recorded 
by Schippers on Angel 35335, now with- 
drawn. This is a fascinating work, even 
when transcribed as it is here for some of 
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these ancient instruments’ modern coun- 


terparts: trumpets and violins for the 


tromba marina, a heckelphone or bass 


oboe for the shawms, and two harps for 
the theorboes This delightful piece, as 
with the remaining concerti, is performed 
with great verve, but the ensemble is not 


always perfect. Furthermore, there is no 


effort made to embellish solo passages, 
especially in slow movements, and the 
harpsichord continuo, played by Bern- 


stein himself, is, | regret to report, often 


rather dull and unimaginative. Phrasing, 


especially on the part of the solo instru- 
ment in the piccolo concerto, is almost 


non-existent, seemingly based upon the 


ability of the player to hold long breaths 


at a time. Compare this performance in 


matters of not only phrasing but also 


tempi, additional ornamentation—in short 


baroque stvle--with Jean-Pierre Ram- 
| } 


pal’s expertly realized one. The sound 


throughout the record is quite good ex- 


cept on the last-mentioned work, where 
a top cut is required I. 

a 
’ WAGNER: Prelude and Liebestod from 
“Tristan und Isolde’; Overture and 
Venusbere Music from ‘“‘Tannhduser”; 
Prelude to Act I1l from “Lohengrin” 


\ntal 


London Symphony conducted by 


Dorati Mercury Stereo SR-90234, 
$5.98 
SAPPARENTLY Dorati dislikes) con- 


cert endings \t the end of a bright, ex- 


citing “Lohengrin’’ Act 3 Prelude we all 
expect to hear the customary blazing 
chords Sut instead Dorati leads di- 
rectly into the first two lovely, soft, 
pastel measures of the Wedding March 
The tirst two measures, mind you. Then, 
silence! But Dorati considerably redeems 


limself with a captivating and absorbing 


performance of the ‘“7Tannhduser™ excerpts. 


He emphasizes the orgiastic moments of 
this is potent 


The 


these measures 


the revels in the Venusberg; 


music, potently performed. con- 


ductor presses forward in 
ind raises a veritable ocean of sound. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘‘7ristan’’ reading is a dis- 


ippointment, for Dorati does not linger 


lovingly over its 


The 


is hot 


pa sionate phrases 
quality just 


D).H.M 


requisite bittersweet 


there 


Lugust, 1960 














COR ELE 


JOINS 


VAVALDI 


“Sheer listening joy That’s what 
Leonard Bernstein calls the Library 
of Recorded Masterpieces exciting 


new VIVALDI recording project 
which has brought forth such com- 
ments from listeners as“ s- 


tonishing accomplishment = (New 
York Times). . 2° Phe finest: record- 
ings | have ever heard” .. 2° Truly 


magnificent’... “Gorgeous”. . “"Su- 
perb and delightful.” 

And Now a New Delight—all of 
Corelli’s musie recorded on 12 LP 


records, with some six varied pieces 
and one concerto grosso from ¢ Jpus 6 
on each record issued monthly. 
and after the first nine records, you 
get the last three free. 


For the First Time in musical and 
recording history, the music lover 
enjoys “recording in depth” of the 
complete output of a great composer 
played in the style of the original 
following the authentic 
recorded by leading artists with the 
most advanced hi fi recording tech- 
niques available in both monaural 
and plus the authentic 
scores with each record—and all this 
atless than the scores alone would 


scores 


stereo 


ce yst e 
Write Today for Free Prospectus. 
Please request’ Prospectus \ for 


Vivaldi, C for Corelli or \C for both. 


Library of Recorded Masterpieces 
Dept. G-3, 150 West 82nd Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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WEBER:  Overtures—‘‘Der  Freischtits”’: 
“Oberon”; “Et ** Preciosa” 
SCHUBERT: Overture in C 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
dam conducted by A 
LC-3684, $4.98 

ATH 


cnestra 


urya nthe on 
Italian 

\mster- 
tal Dorati. Epic 


fantastic virtuosity of this. or- 


plus the exactitude of Dorati's 
baton, give us listening 


One 


some exciting 


might wish that Dorati could match 


his precision with an equal amount of 


phrasing flexibility and = warmth rhe 
spirit and enthusiasm of these readings, 
however, would be hard to beat. Epic’s 
sound is clear and lifelike D.H.M 


” 
WOLF-FERRARI: “J! Segreto 41 


I! Camt ello” 


SUs- 
Inte r- 


anna Overtu 


Rite 


” and nello; “La Dama 
Boba” Overture; “I Quattro Rusteght™ 

Prelud and Intern oO; “TI Giotelli 
della Madonna’’—Orchestral Suite; Paris 


Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 








Nello Santi. (only 

CS-6154, $4.98. 
SCERTAINLY 
of Italy's 
during the first half of our century. He 


London Stereo 


Wolf-Ferrari 


sophisticated composers 


Was one 


most 


was one of the pioneers who elaborated 
the theory of using modern materials and 
methods in a personal way to present in an 
impersonal way melodic material bearing 
a traditional or folk-like flavor. In this 
Wolf-Ferrari is like 


Wolf-Ferrari was a fine 


respect, our own 
Virgil Thomson 
craftsman, and in the very well recorded 
disc at hand one enjoys parts of several 
numbers for their finished workmanship 
Only the more familiar items from 
“Secret of ** Jewels of the 


however, impart a sense of 


alone. 
Susanna” and 
Madonna”, 
the attention. The 


destination, sustain 


conducting of Nello Santi is stylish and 


graceful The playing of the Paris 
Conservatory is barely adequate to the 
music’s demands. 5.2. 


From Angel, a ‘season’ of light opera 


i short season 


NGEL here presents 
of light opera, British stvle. Thus 


a continental hit of the thirties, a Noel 


twenties, the 


Coward faney of the late 


hardiest of Viennese perennials, and per- 


haps th 


e staunchest of those biographical 


fictions in which a great composer's music 


is brought to bear on his own personality, 
ire presented together in a consistent 
stvle of production 

“Zum weissen all the rage 


Rossl” was 


BENATZKY-STOLZ: “IV hite Horse Inn” 
“Zum Wetssen Andy Cole, 


Réssl” 


Mary Thomas, Rita Williams, Charles 
Young, The Rita Williams Singers, 
Fony Osborne and His Orchestra 
\ngel Stereo S-35815, $5.98 

COWARD: “Bitter Sweet’; Vanessa Lee, 
Roberto Cardinali, Julie Dawn, John 
Hauxvell, The Rita Williams Singers, 
Michael Collins and His Orchestra 
\ngel Stereo S-35814, $5.98. 

LEHAR: “The Merry Widow'’—High- 
lights; Howell Glynne (Baron Mirko 
Zeta Marion Lowe (Valencienne 


Thomas Round (Danilo); June Bron- 
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at the time of my first visit to Germany in 


1932. I saw it first in Munich, where the 


production was unpretentious and one sat 


around tables and helped the evening 


along with beer. In Vienna I came on it 


again a week or so later, but it was now 


a more elaborate show in an ordinary 
theater, and not nearly so much fun. By 
New 


occupied the late lamented Center Theater 


the time it reached York, where it 


for 233 performances beginning October 1, 


hill (Anna Glavari); William MacAlpine 
Camille de Rosillon); Denis Dowling 
Vicomte Cascada) Kentish 
Raoul de St. 


Herinox; 


John 
Brioche); John Larsen; 


William Booth; 
\ngela Wheeldon; Janet Leggat; Irene 


Raimund 


Carpenter; Lily Gribbin; others; Sad- 
ler's Wells Opera Company and Orches- 
tra conducted by William Reid. Angel 
Stereo S-35817, $5.98. 
SCHUBERT-BERTE-CLUTSAM: 
“Lilac Time’; June Bronhill, Thomas 
Round, John Cameron, The Rita Wil- 
liams Singers, Michael Collins and His 
Orchestra. Angel Stereo S-35817, $5.98. 
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1936, it was a real stunner, with gorgeous 


costumes, hosts of pretty girls and none 


of the original charm. ‘This recording is 
nearer to the American style than to the 
\ustrian, with lush orchestral 


The 


German or 


sound and generally pleasing voices 


lusty Bavarian tunes are still good, and 
they have been supplemented with a 
couple from other contemporary shows. 


“Bitter Sweet’, referred to as 


Coward's masterpiece, lives up to its name 


olten 
from the word go. The lyrics are mild, 
and even when they have a touch of humor 
in them a bit melancholy. First produced 
in London in July, 1929, the show arrived 
in New York just in time for the market 
crash. Perhaps at that very moment the 
Coward touch was just what the public 
needed. It succeeded, in any case, in 
For such a work 


British 


spite of the bad times. 


we need a thoroughly cast, and 
Stil, there may be such 
Miss 


Lee and Mr. Cardinali, in the principal 


here we have it. 
a thing as being a little too British. 


roles, are very artificial, even in their 


famous song, /'// see you again. 
“The Merry Widow’ has been with us 
before, in three full-dress, complete, super- 


cast productions sung in the original 


German, and there have been various 





American versions. This one is 


British. 


our choice. 


very 
And on this basis we must make 
Those who understand Ger- 
man will probably prefer to hear the im- 
mortal tunes sung by such artists as 
Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Gueden, Kunz, and 
the rest. On the other hand, this produce- 
tion strikes me as having more dignity 
than the American essays. The singing is 
generally good for its class and the record- 
ing is impressive 

“Lila 


Time” has a history. First pro- 


duced in Vienna in 1916 as “Das Drei 
mdderlhaus”, it had to wait out World 
War I before reaching New York Then, 


as “Blossom Time’, it ran triumphantly 


through most of the twenties. The origi- 


nal adaptation of Schubert's music was 


made by one Bert¢é, but the New York 
version was amplitied with some new 
inspirations of Sigmund Romberg. When 


the show arrived in England it seems to 
have been without the Romberg additions, 


and the name of Clutsam appeared in the 


credits. And now the title was “Lilac 
Time’. American hearers of this record- 
ing will be struck immediately by the 


absence of the big hit of the show, called 
Song of Love and made up of pieces of the 


P.t...ME. 


“Untinished” Symphony. 





60 Years of ‘‘Music America Loves Best’’: 


Pagliacci’—Vesti la giubba; Enrico Caruso. 
Whispering Paul Whiteman Variations on 
Themes from “Carmen Viadimir Horowitz. 
Ramona; Gene Austin Prelude in C_ sharp 


Indian Love-Call; 
Nelson Eddy. Ave 


Vinor; Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Jeannette MacDonald and 


Varia (Schubert); Marian Anderson. Minuet in 
G; Ignace Jan Paderewski. Begin the Beguine; 
Artie Shaw. Hora Staccato; Jascha Heifetz. 
Jalousie (Gade); Boston Pops Orchestra con- 
lucted by Arthur Fiedler. Liebesfreud; Fritz 
Kreisler. Sunrise Serenade; Glenn Miller. Blue 
Danube Waltz; Leopold Stokowski And the 
Angels Sing; Benny Goodman. Take the *‘A’ 
Train; Duke Ellington. Piano Concerto No. 1 


Tchaikovsky); Freddy Martin. There are such 


things; Frank Sinatra; Jimmy Dorsey. Polonaise 
in A flat; José Iturbi. Prisoner of Love; Perry 
Como. Bluebird of Happiness; Jan Peerce. Peg 
o My Heart; The Three Suns. Ritual Fire Dance; 
Artur Rubinstein. Bouquet of Roses; Eddy 
Arnold. Be My Love; Mario Lanza. ‘Lohen- 
grin’’—Prelude, Act IIIT; NBC Symphony con- 


ducted by Arturo Toscanini. Cherry Pink and 
Apple Blossom White; Perez Prado. The Naughty 
Lady of Shady Lane; The Ames Brothers. 


Hugo Winterhalter. 


Cana- 


dian Sunset; Day-o; Harry 


August, 1960 


Belafonte. R¢ 
the price of 1), 
ATHIS bargain-priced disc is issued to celebrate 


the sixtieth anniversary of the famous Victor trade- 


\ Victor set LM-6074 (2 discs for 
$3.98. 


mark. Its contents purport to be the all-time best 
back the 


who pass in review 


sellers through the years; they bring 


names Of many tamous artists, 
each with presumably his offering. 


most popular 


Obviously the intention is pure uncritical enjoy- 
ment; inevitably it will cause more than a little 

Actually the earliest of the recordings is 
Vesti la 1907 


with the orchestra dubbed in a couple of decades 


nostalgia 


Caruso’s giubba of (presented here 


later) but the order from the second number on has 
nothing to do with chronology. Perhaps the point 
was to achieve some sort of balance between the 


Red Se 
evel ing dates are given. 


Unfortunately, not 
Old 
miss such: once best-selling names as John McCor- 


rtists and the pops 
timers will 


mack, Alma Gluck, Emilio de Gogorza, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, and Amelita Galli-Curci, not to 
mention the Black Label headliners of earlier days 

Billy Murray, Ada Jones, Cal Stewart and Len 
Spencer. And let 
the younger generation pause and listen to Whisper- 


But let us not seem ungrateful. 


ing, the very recording to which we used to dance 
when Paul Whiteman was riding high and jazz was 
simply jazz. P.L.M. 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


Audio-Empire 108 Stereo Cartridge 


column 


EGULAR readers of this 
ire well aware that we have been 


ible to recommend any stereo cartridge 
vith eservalions s to sound or sep- 
raatic Some have smooth, wide-range 
“.) d d others have excellent separa- 
tion, b these assets have not been en- 
countered in the same unit 


\udio-Empire’s latest 


cartridge, the 108 


moving-magnet 
represents for me the 


closest ipproach to the ideal \s a soni 


reproduce s really excellent and it is at 
le er’ ve good its ability to dis- 
crim te betwee the two channels I 
have reported o ie other cartridge that 
seen to i€ tfer somewhat better 
separa but to put it mildly I was less 
, enthusiastic about the sound pro- 
duced 


smooth fre- 
response, within 1!o db from 40 to 
vcles At 20 © 
I should mention that the 


The 108 has exception illy 
que 
15,000 « cles the cartridge 
is 4 db dow1 
test records I am using go no higher than 


15.000 evcles on the high end, but that is 


high enough 
In the reproduction of music, which is 
what really counts ifter all, the 108 


is smooth 


and wide- 
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range a cartridge as I have ever used. 


even on int 
Only in 


response was the 108 ever so slightly less 


Distortion is extremely low, 





2 





groove reproduction transie 


satisfving than my reference, but this is 
of course a subjective matter 

The stereo separation picture is as fol- 
\t 1,000 evcles the left channel read 
20 db and the right channel 21 db \t 
12 ke 
cellent tigure \t 6 ke 


read 13 db 


lows 


either channel was 16 db—an ex- 
the right channel 
channel 


while the left Was 


reading 17 db. However, in /istening the 


instrument wander was not obtrusive. 
Indeed, the separation probably was every 
bit as good as the separation on the discs 
being played 

I should perhaps add that during the 
separation test the two channels of the 
cartridge were balanced within 1 db for 
output at 1,000 cycles 

Conclusion: If I were pressed to recom- 
and only one, cartridge, the 


mend one, 


criteria being the best combination of 


sonic and stereo qualities, there is no 
question that the 108 would be it. It is 
more nearly the 


to be 


“consummation devoutly 


wished” in all respects than any 


other stereo cartridge I know 


AUDIO-EMPIRE 
STEREO CARTRIDGE 
MODEL 108 


Specifications (Manufacturer's) 


Frequency Response’ 15-30,000 cycles + 2 db 
Ou t Voltage: 8 mv per channel 

Im ance: 47,000 ohms 

Weight: 10 grams 

Compliance: V & L: 6 x 10-°cm. dyne 
Tracking force > to 5 grams 

Stylus Change: by user at home 

Mounting: Standard 7,16 or ‘44-inch 

Price: $34.50 
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Acrosound Stereo Preamplifier Kit Model S-1001SP 


Manufacturer’s Specificati 











Frequency Response: 10 to 70,000 cps + 0 

Distortion: 1M at IV out: .13°7 at 3V out: .41 

Hum and Noise ow leve 60 db, high leve 

Phono Sensitiv > mv in for 1 Its out 
(Phone tivity can be reduce e times by 
mea ‘ t swit 

Back nel Cor Thir annel output: off-on, leve 

balance, high-low phono sensitivity, AM, FM, Mult 

Prices: S-1001 preamp: kit, $69.59; wired, $114.59; power 

supply: kit, $10.09 (not available wired); S-1001 SP self 





owered preamp k 


N ATTEMPTING to evaluate this 
I kit I tind myself in a dilemma. On 
the one hand it ts the best preamp kit I 
have constructed, but at the same time 

is one of the most impossible kits I 
have ever come across Po call the kit a 
challenge is a_ kindness Still, the in- 
structions are all there \ll vou have to 
do is interpolate the two full mimeogra phed 
Da ve ol correc tions Into the construction 
manual and you are ready to go! The 

‘ished product, some 16 hours later, is a 
beautiful and versatile preamp 

I would restrict my recommendation, 
therefore, to the experienced kit builder. 
The novice is strongly advised to avoid 
it, because in all probability he would not 
succeed in properly completing the unit 
There would be no point in detailing the 
dozen or so additional corrections that I 
found 


\nvone who knows his” way 


iround a piece of electronics also will find 
them. ‘The power supply is provided sepa- 
arately for users who need a self-powered 

it. Wit builders with \cro power amps 
or several others) will not need the power 
supply and can thus save several dollars. 

It must be said that there can be no 
quarrel with a factory-wired unit. This 
preamp does rank among the best. 
It is very clean and smooth, with low 
oise. T checked RIAA equalization and 
found it within two db of ideal over the 
entire range. The preamp also has 
NARTB tape equalization as well as LP 


d 78 disc curves. These were checked 


mly subjectively and found to be excellent. 
Other features include effective bass and 
treble controls for each channel, good 
cratch and rumble filters, tape monitor 
switch, phase reversal, loudness (which 
boosts both highs and lows in accordance 


vith the Fletcher-Munson curves), and a 
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balance control that goes from equal bal 
ance to full off for either channel. 

Two interesting special features are 
present in addition. One is the front- 
panel microphone switch. This provides 


for the switching 


f a microphone into the 
left channel Used in conjunetion with 


the output and balance controls the 


microphone may be injected intdé one or 
both channels, eliminating the need for 
an external mixer for PA or recording 
work. The second item is the output 
switch and its signal lights. If this seems 
to make for something of a pin-ball ma- 
chine effect, it nevertheless does graphic- 
allv indicate just what the out put of the 
preamp ts set for 

Conclusion: Vhe Acro unit is a honey of 
a preamp. An attractive and exceptional 
performer, it is highly recommended for 
the best installations. But in kit form, 
even with pre-wired printed circuit boards 
and ingenious colored cable harnesses, 
the construction of this preamp is a for- 
midable task ti can be done, and the 
experienced kit builder may even relish 
the challenge, but the neophyte should 


stay away. 


Audiotex Stereo and 
Mono Test Record 


HIS is the tirst time that such a 
device has been discussed in these 
pages, but I feel that a review of an audio 
test record belongs here. Besides, this 
dise is available from hi-fi shops stocking 
the Audiotex line of accessories (No. 
30-200, list price $4.98) rather than from 
usual record channels 
One side of the disc is given over to 


monophonic tests. Its contents include: 
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\ stvlus wear test The first and last 


bands have a recorded 8,000-cycle tone. 
The outer band is played and the arm 
then is skipped to the inner band \ 
good stylus assembly will sound the same 
band \ stiff 


assembly will lower in 


in either worn stylus or 


sound raspy and 
level on the inside 

Frequency response measurements. In 
10 steps we are taken from 15 ke to 30 
voice-an- 


cvcles Each frequency Is 


nounced. The curve followed is the stand- 


ard RIAA 


cartridge should read flat 


a meter is used an ideal 
That is, if the 


and if 
record is flat. Mvy educated guess is that 
this record is fairly flat 
3 db at 


It may be down 


about 15 ke 


Intermodulation Distortion: This test 


is of primary value to the owner of an IM 
distortion analyzer However, severe 
IM can be detected as fuzziness of the two 
tones herein recorded 

Rumble: Here a 1-kce tone is recorded 


10 db below 


Rumble should be as low 


i reference level of 7 cm, sec 
or lower than 


the tone 


Continued from page 953 


bee gone 
My friends all tell me that I'm%a fool, 


That I never should have put,my trust in 
ou 

And deep down y heart I guess I know 
ts true 


But I just can’t tell my heart what's right 
to do 

You under your 

saying those things again, 

Making me believe that you'll be mine. 

You've got me dreaming those dreams 
again, thinking those things again, 

I've got to take you back just one more 


time 


spell again, 


ive got me 


In connection with this, | would recom- 
mend a look at M. de Rougemont’s book, 
Love in the Western World, in which he goes 
into the psychology of those who desire 
obstruction tor its own sake, feeling that 
obstruction in love (and there are those 


who feel there can be no love without 


obstruction) is a way to eventual self- 
understanding 

The greatest of the country music per- 
formers, though, was the man we began 
with, Hank Williams, who occupies some- 
what the same position in his field as 
Charlie Parker in his or James Dean in his, 
with the 


secret stories attendant to that death, at 


Byronically dead, customary 
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lone Arm Resonance: A gradual sweep 
from 50 to 10 cycles. Ona test meter this 
should be a smooth gradual decline. A 
resonant condition would show as a peak 
in response. 
disc features 


The stereo side of the 


channel separation tests, frequency re- 
sponse tones recorded tirst on one channel 
then the other, and channel balance tests 
in this case a swinging metronome). 

In checking a stereo cartridge, most 
of the tests on the mono side apply. The 
special properties of a stereo cartridge are 
measured on the reverse side of the disc. 

In attempting to evaluate such a device, 
that 


useful tests here that are 


about all I can say otherwise is 
there are many 
not found elsewhere. Comparing the disc 
against professional equipment, I find the 
Audiotex to be reasonably accurate. I 
say “reasonably"’ because I have no way 
accurate the 
As with 
records, this one should be used 


of knowing precisely how 
professional standard discs are. 
all test 
meter for 


with a quality measurements 


to have any real meaning. 


thirty. Here is an example of Williams’ 
Ivrics: 
“Oh, where has she gone to, oh, where can 
she be? 


She may have forsaken some other like me. 

She promised to honor, to love and obey. 

Each vow was a plaything that she threw 
away.” 


statement he 
tossed off in the 
lyric of his classic Lovesick Blues, that gets 


But there is an another 


made, almost casually 
to the root of the entire question posed 
by country music, the dual heritage it 
represents, and the lives of the millions 
of people who lived by its standards: 
“I'm in love, I'm in love with a beautiful 
girl, 
That's what's the matter with me.” 
It is, I submit, not the trouble, but 
merely a symptom of the trouble, which 
is probably, in the equally pervasive words 


of carnival barkers, “all on the inside, 
ladies and gentlemen.’’ Many more 
people live by the standards of Hank 


Williams and Johnny Cash than by those 
of T. S. 
might do no harm at all to attempt to 
understand those and_ the 
reasons for them. I wish I had the equip- 


Eliot or Shakespeare, and it 
standards, 
ment to do it. 
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HIS department's phonograph turned 
into a talking time machine recently 
F spate of long-awaited samples, 
beautifully packaged, arrived from Folk- 
ways, spanning a number of years in 
terms of recording dates and almost two 


is a 


thousand if vou want to reckon by con- 
Tents... 
v 
Daphnis and Chloé, by Longus. Moses 
Hadas reading his introduction and 


translation. Folkways FL-9980, $5.95. 
AAS the oldest known pastoral romance 
from Hellas—it is sometimes called the 
“first novel’’—this radiant tale of the 
celebrated lovers by an author of whom 
almost nothing is known has thrilled several 
centuries of readers in an Elizabethan 
translation of disarming frankness and 
loyalty to the original. Now Professor 
Moses Hadas of Columbia University 
has seen fit to translate it again, and in an 
absorbing introduction to his reading he 
demonstrates on this record how he has 
tried to echo the charm and sense of the 
original Greek, in cadence as well as 
meaning. Deplorably, however, it is a 
drastically bowdlerized version of the love 
story he offers in these excerpts, making 
the record suitable for school libraries, 
perhaps, but quite misleading to anyone 
seeking the heart of the tale. Such crucial 
matters as the touching efforts of the 
voung lovers to learn how to fulfill their 
desires, and the episode of the under- 
standing older woman, like some throw- 
back from Colette, who offers Daphnis a 
season of instruction, are glossed over in a 
summary sentence or two. It is like pre- 
senting Romeo and Juliet without the 
love story. Even so, the repose and en- 
chantment of the legend, a story that 
achieves suspense without violence and 
conflict without villains (even the wicked 
pirates repent their ways and are forgiven 
by the generous god Pan) may be gleaned 
occasionally from the passages offered. 
Chey are read by the translator in a soft- 
spoken, agreeable performance, and he 
has freed the prose from some of the ex- 
cessive locutions of the standard version. 
Reconsidering the story makes one pause 
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By PAUL KRESH 


Continuing a survey of readings 
released in the recent past. 


to marvel once more at the magnificent 
way Ravel caught the atmosphere of this 
romance in his ballet music, as well as at 
the unsurpassed sensual beauty of the 
many illustrations Maillol supplied for 
this work, one of which is reproduced 
handsomely on the album cover. A text 
of the sections read aloud is supplied, but 
none of the hasty interpolations that link 
them up. 
a 
English Lyric Poems and Ballads. 
Read by Kathleen Danson Read. 
Folkways FP-98/2, $5.95. 
AIF you have a nephew or somebody 
whom you're trying to immunize against 
poetry so that he'll never listen to another 
line of it in his life, there could be no 


better way to do it than to buy the 
victim a copy of this item and let it 
happen. On the other hand, if you've a 


maiden aunt with a nostalgia for Meg 
Merrilies and Tennyson’s mermaid, here 
is the ideal package. Miss Read elocutes 
her way through a staggering number of 
old favorites, including Alfred Noyes’ 
“The Highwayman” and ‘Sherwood”, 
Keats’ ‘‘A Thing of Beauty’, and poems 
long and short by Drinkwater, Chester- 


ton, Sir Walter Scott and Matthew 
Arnold. She even supplies her own 
abridgement of ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin”, in a way that should charm 


young people up to the age of one. For 
Miss Read, who won the Gold Medal 
for Elocution at the Wallasey Musical 
Festival in Cheshire, in case you were 
wondering, is a tireless woman who reads 
with what used to be known as expression. 
It is only to be regretted that the limita- 
tions of the phonograph forbid us an ink- 
ling of what gestures she supplies. One 
passes more or less unharmed through 
her recitation of ‘‘The Highwayman” but 
when she began to trill, coo, and flirt her 
way through ‘The Mermaid” this listener 
started entertaining a growing suspicion 
that this woman was not an elocutionist 
with three names from Lancashire at all, 
but Hermione Gingold, or possibly Miss 
Beatrice Lillie herself, up to no good. 
Later on, though, Miss Read put on a 
kind of Bette Davis voice in order to 
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commit vocal mayhem on Matthew 
\rnold’s magnificent ballad, ‘‘The For- 
saken Merman”, and we were utterly 


confused. In ‘Sherwood"™, she actually 
sang (“Sherwood in the red dawn, is 
Robin asleep?” The etfect is indescrib- 


able. She has acquitted herself well in 
one dialect item (Scotch or Irish, we forget 
which) not included in the text, otherwise 
supplied in full in a size of type suitable 
for scrutiny only with the aid of a power- 
ful microscope. If you're a glutton for 
punishment, Miss Read, the Florence 
Foster Jenkins of the spoken word, has 
also recorded early English ballads for the 
same outfit (Folkways, FP-98 1) 
© 

DANTE: The Inferno. Cantos I-VIII 

John Ciardi reads excerpts from his 

own translation Folkways FL-9871, 

$5.95 
AWHEN this item tirst went on sale, 
it was packaged with the Mentor paper- 
back containing the complete Ciardi 
translation of The Inferno “tor the mod- 
ern reader This offer may not hold good 
iny more, but the volume as well as the 
recording are well worth owning, and 
subsequent translations promising — to 
onduct the “modern reader” still further 
through both Purgatory and = Paradise 
ire eagerly awaited. It was not possible 
in time for this issue to survey the opinions 
of scholars, but the innocent lay tourist 
who has struggled with earlier English 
versions of The Inferno can only rejoice 
in the clarity, precision, and elegance of 
form of Ciardi’s verse adaptation He 
reads the first eight cantos on this disc ina 
voice that is a model of that trans- 
parency which enables the listener to 
concentrate, undisturbed by vocal flour- 
ishes or display, on the force and magnifi- 
cence of the text. Few poets have com- 
mitted their efforts to discs more satis- 
factorily. Wisely, he has not tried to im- 
prove on certain lines out of earlier trans- 
lations which have earned their way as 
standard quotations, such as ‘.\bandon 
Hope All Ye Who Enter Here’’—a caution 
that does not apply in the case of this 
recording, which will see vou safely 
through to the fallen angels in the sixth 
circle of Hell. A printed text is supplied 


up to there \fter that, you're on vour 
own. One only wishes Mr. Ciardi and 
Folkways might get together again and 


record the other twenty-six cantos some 
time. Good, clear recording 
* 

Anthology of Negro Poets in the 
U.S.A.—200 Years. Kead by Arna 
Bontemps. Folkways FP-91-2. $5.95. 

A THESE selections from ‘The Poetry 

of The Negro, 1746-1949", an anthology 

edited by Mr. Bontemps in collaboration 
with Langston Hughes, are quite effective 
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and do the singers of their race proud. 
Beginning with “Bars Fight’, an account 
by Lucey Terry, who was a slave, of an 
Indian raid on Deerfield in 1746, Mr. 
Bontemps meanders back and _ forth 
through the years to offer some memorable 
lines by Countee Cullen, Claude McKay, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, James Weldon 
Johnson, Hughes, Phyllis Wheatley and 
many others, including himself. We 
were impressed by Johnson's rich imagery 
and delightful Green Pastures concepts in 
“The Creation” especially, and by the 
quiet lyricism of such poems as Dunbar’s 
“Dawn", Fenton Johnson's “Banjo Play- 
er’ who found himself ‘‘welcome as the 
violets of May at the Last Chance 
Saloon” and a dialect item by Sterling A. 
Brown called Sister Lou (‘Don't be 
‘feared of them pearly gates—don't go 
‘round to the back’’) and by Cullen, with 
his strong sense of form and his mordant 
vet gentle wit about the white folks 
who “sleep late in heaven while black 
cherubs rise early to do the chores.” 
Bontemps’ own verses struck us as a 
trifle prolix and over-documentary in de- 
scription, but he reads them so tranquilly 
and modestly that it’s difficult not to be 
won \s for Phyllis Wheatley, she so 
impressed her masters in Colonial Boston 
that they gave her her freedom and sent 
her to England for her health, yet her 
paean of praise to George Washington is 
distinguished by little beyond an inordi- 
nate fondness for the word “refulgent’’. 
There has been stronger, more galvanizing 
and effective poetry written by American 
Negroes, including those represented on 
this disc, but in their very restraint, dig- 
nity, and avoidance of the inflammatory, 
pamphleteering kind of verse in other 
collections, these readings add up to a 
total effect that is fresh and persuasive. 
+ 


Selected Poems of Kenneth Patchen. 
Read by the author. Folkways FL- 
9717, $5.95. Kenneth Patchen Reads 
With Jazz In Canada. With the Alan 
Neil Quartet Folkways FL-9718, 
$5.95 

AYOU can take your Kenneth Patchen 

straight or with jazz music that sounds 

as if it might have been recorded for some 
other program, but if like this listener you 
once admired the moody enfant terrible 
of modern verse for his bold, bald protests 
you might not want to take him at all 
any more. Convinced of his own goodness 
and the world’s badness, Mr. Patchen 
defies the hi-fi microphones put at his dis- 
posal to mutter, grumble and moan his 
way indistinctly through a series of 
gripes marked not often enough by the 
kind of flamboyant imagery and cutting 
humor that characterize his surest work. 
It is easy to go along with him when he 
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sabotages the respectable in the bitingls 


sarcastic mood of “In Order To Apply For 
The Job” but he'll always shove just one 
more garbage can than you feel like 
sniffing under your nose and stay like an 
unwelcome guest at the end of a party to 
berate you with some boring complaint 
several stanzas after a poem should be 
over. In ‘Red Wine and Yellow Hair” 
he spoils a good lyric with idiotic slang 
to clip winged images that might have 
soared, especially with the eloquence of 
such allirming lines as “Everything that 
lives is holy’. He weeps for the sensitive 
but too loudly and beerily, and when he 


gets his hands on a surrealist fancy he 
lays it on with a trowel. Sometimes, as 
in ““The Reason For Skylarks”, the poem 
never lives up to the cleverness of the 
title Since he reads ‘The Everlasting 
Contenders” alone on one record and with 
jazz backing him on the other, it is possible 





to ponder over whether the music really 








tion, slobbering sentimentality, and gen- 
eral surliness with the impression Patchen 
managed to create on that occasion \t 
other times, against the music, he sounds 
like Ted Lewis come back to the Palace, 
which surely must be unintentional 
Without the music, he seems to pull him- 
self together a little better Sut is this 
the author of “The Dark Kingdom’ and 


the “Journal of Albion Moonlight’? 
Glimpses of that deftness and power 
with words and ideas, as in “Nice Day 
For \ Lynching’, may be caught occa 


excellent 
but for the most part the 
street-corner preacher, lording only his 


sionally on these technically 
rec ordings 


svntax over his “he admirers, seems 
to have taken o\ He flaunts his 
integrity at yvou—a curious method of 


poetic exhibitionism \nd since he is in 
distinct so much of the time, Folkway 
would have been better advised, if possi 


ble, to supply fewer reproductions of the 


helps him any. It is true he was ill when jackets of his books with the selected 
he recorded with the jazz group in Canada — poems and use the space for texts to help 
but Jack Werouac at his sleepiest and clear up the general blurriness of the 
slurriest couldn't compare in sloppy dic event 
bs 1 Guest Revieu 

oT - UC ta Verse : nian 
y { grab bag of German UETSE By MELVIN ELLIOT! 
P RINTED  anthol of German — extract’) trom = Dichterliel Iwo other 

verse are easily come by. But aside — giants, George and Rilke — one short poem 


from a few exciting recordings by Alex 


ander Moissi, and one disc by Lotte 
Lehmann containing overly exuberant 
readings of the texts of Lieder which she 
has sung so. tastefully, we have been 
denied the pleasure of hearing German 
lyrics spoken, as they were meant to be 


Now, purporting to fill the gap, appears 
i recorded ‘Invitation to German Poetry” 
read by Lotte Lenya The poems were 
selected by two professors of German at 
\merican universities, who tell us, in a 
book accompanying the album, that we 
have here a “panorama of the main 
trends in the development of the poetry 
of the German-speaking people.”” This is 
an extravagant claim for fifty minutes 
Phe anthology begins with a minnesong 
of the early middle ages and then skips 
to the seventeenth century. Thus, we 
pass over the age of the richest harvest 
of German popular poetry—the Transi- 
tion Period of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and the Reformation The 
three poems by which Goethe is repre- 
sented naturally give only a hint of his 
power and versatility. Heine fares even 


worse—two tiny jests and an eight-line 


Invitation to German Poetry. Read 
by Lotte Lenya. Selected by Gustave 
Mathieu and Guy Stern Dover 
Publications. $4.95. 


August, 1960 





each 

In addition to the claim of complete 
ness, there is at least one serious error in 
the printed introductions to the work of 
each poet. Heine, we are told, ‘broke 
the magic spell of Romanticism” by his 
use of irony Romantic irony and Welt 
schmerz formed part of the equipment of 
many poets of this romantic period. It 
was not until late in Heine’s career, when 
he had accepted the philosophy of St 
Simon, that he was able to survey the 
German scene from his exile in France, 
and look with keen critical insight, ex 
pressed in crystal-clear prose and fascinat 
ing verse, at the faults, hopes, and despair 
of his generation This was his death 
blow to the romantic movement 

Treated by the listener as a grab-bag 
rather than a panorama, this album is a 


valuable one. Miss Lenya has a lovely 
voice, fine diction, intelligence, and 
sensitivity. Her readings have insuffi 


cient range, missing Many nuances of emo- 
tional expression. but for the most part 
her chore is— skillfully handled The 


prose translations of the poems are literal, 
make no attempt at literary distinction, 
and are extremely helpful. 

Quoting one of Goethe’s poems which is 
not included here, we might say that in 
anthologizing as in life, “Es ist so schwer 
den rechten Weg cu finden.” 
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Introducing a column 
on popular records. . . 


FOR and =sarranger Rav 


ONDUC 
+ Connitt has been responsible for 
some of the freshest, most appealing 
One of his most distince- 
is the use of voices as instru- 


sounds ol dis« < 


tive devices 


ments. Female voices, for example, double 
with trumpets, high saxophones, or clari- 
nets, male voices with trombones, trump- 
ets or saxophones in low register This 
singular combination intensities soft tones, 
mellows harsher sounds ind has sold 


than a million Columbia albums 
In a recent release the voices have become 
vocalists, for Young at Heart (Columbia 
CL-1489 features the Ray  Connitt 
in light, buoyant, and 
danceable fashion by a tive-man rhvthm 
tean With the single exception of Ma, 
He Vaking Eyes at Me, I found the 
selection of tunes quite superior, including 
is it does I'n n the Mood for Love, It's 
Dark on Observatory H Young at Heart, 
and the old Isham Jones tavorite, J'// See 
You in My Dream Throughout the 
affair the Conniff singers keep it sparkling 
and warm, and it’s all most enjovable 


more 


singers supported 


) 
] 
I 


* 
Not such winning things can be said 
about I'm in the Mood to Swing 


M-G-M_ E-3820) by the Ray Ellis chorus 
While no fault can be found 
with such numbers as Lullaby of Broadway, 


and orchestra 


Come Love, Cole Porter's All of You, 
Irving Berlin’s Cheek to Cheek, and My 
Baby Just Cares for Me, the manner of 


distinctive 
from the 
singers go about 


presentation is nowhere near 
enough to raise the album 
ordinary class The 
their business in such a heavy, straight- 
forward that they drag down both 
the orchestra and the program as a whole 
Although Ellis contributed several imagi- 
native ar 


Way 


rangements, it is just a case of 
too much singing and too little swinging 
* 

In The Blend and the Beat (RCA 
Victor LSP-2182), the Ames Brothers 
are once again united with arranger-con- 
ductor Sid Ramin, and this tried and true 
combination (“Smoochin’ Time’, LSP- 
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By FRED REYNOLDS 


1855, and “Destination Moon’, LSP- 
1680) provides a dozen musical tireworks 
that are nearly always a jov to the ear 


While the four Ameses ever exhibit taste 
and class in their recording work, it is the 
uniquely distinctive and highly creative 
Sid Ramin arrangements that inspire them 
to their finest singing. At no other time 
do they swing quite so smoothly or 
phrase quite so effortlessly. A totally un- 
necessary chorus was forced on Ramin for 
several of the songs in this album, and it 
is to his everlasting credit that he managed 
to use this group as sparingly as he did. 
It is the fault of producer Herman Diaz 
that from a sound standpoint the four 
are too much in front of the orchestra; 
he should have raised the over-all level 
of the orchestra by several degrees, for 
Ramin, like Billy May and Nelson Riddle, 
arranges for vocalists with such skill that 
band and singer become one integral 
whole and the etfectiveness of each is 
harmed when too much separation is em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, here is a splendid 
recording, and I particularly urge you to 
listen to Begin the Beguine, Mood Indigo, 
"S Wonderful, and Night Train 
2 

Still another vocal group that comes oft 
exceptionally well in a new album is the 
Randy Van Horne Singers in Our Magic 


Moments (Everest SDBR-1089). Work- 
ing sleekly through a list of standards 
that includes such beautiful melodies as 


Moonlight in Vermont, Ebb Tide, A Foggy 
Day in London, The Last Time I Saw 
Paris, and In the Wee Small Hours of the 
Vorning, the Van Horne singers employ 
no special gimmicks and yet manage to 
breathe new vitality into each song. 


When I first looked at The Great 
Sounds of Mort Lindsey and His Or- 
chestra (Dot DLP 3273), | wondered who 
in the world this Lindsey fellow is, and 
discovered upon reading the notes that 
he is the musical director of the Pat 
Boone television show and was voted 
the most talented student during his 
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undergraduate days at Columbia. Now 
this is all very nice indeed, and it is sucha 
shame that Lindsey for his first solo re- 
cording had to take a bunch of second- 
and third-rate tunes and treat them to 
some of the worst arranging and sloppy 
recording that I have ever heard. What 
the fellow had the audacity to do was to 
take the ba-ic, justly famed Glenn Miller 
sound and soup it up with a pseudo rock- 
and-roll rhythm. Frankly, I’m getting 
terribly tired of people who have nothing 
more to contribute to our recording litera- 
ture than outright imitations of Glenn 
Miller, people who can’t possibly evolve 
a style and a sound of their own and that 
goes double in spades when it is done as 
poorly as this. 
* 

A pair of discs that I found both dull 
and tedious are An Evening at Goldie’s, 
New York (Mercury SR-60218), featur- 
ing the dual pianos of Goldie Hawkins 
and Wayne Sanders, and José Melis 
Plays Jack Parr’s Favorites (Seeco 
CELP-462). Now I don’t want to engage 
in any arguments with the volatile Mr. 
Paar, but José Melis is not the greatest 
thing to come down the pike since Teddy 
Wilson—in my book Melis isn’t even in 
the same league—and for this column that 
is enough to say. The Goldie thing con- 
tains about twenty excellent tunes, all of 
which are ground out by the two pianists 
with no flavor and sparkle whatsoever. 
If the album has one item to distinguish 
it this would be the pretty cover photo. 

e 

There are a good many people around 
who think that anything that becomes 
popular must perforce be pretty bad. 
This really isn’t the case at all, and as 
evidence over and above “My Fair Lady” 
ind Frank Sinatra and Ella Fitzgerald I 
have no hesitation in pointing to the great 


success of Martin Denny’s ‘Exotica” 
Liberty LST-7034). This month Mr 
Denny and his marvelous group add 


Exotic Sounds from the Silver Screen 
Liberty LRP-3158) to their lengthy col- 
lection of fine albums. I was especially 
pleased to hear in the album such ex- 
Harold Arlen’s Over the 
Rainbow and We're Off to See the Wisard, 
Chattanooga Choo Choo, Singin’ in the 

and Children’s Mare hing Song. \s 
ou perhaps know, the Martin Denny 
quintet has a sound that is both unique 
ind fascinating, and while you might 
wonder at its application to songs of the 
motion pictures, | believe you'll agree with 
me that it turns out most delightfully 
Incidentally, if you are among the many 
who enjoy the south seas kind of music, 
let me also recommend Adventures in 
Paradise (\BC-Paramount ABCS-329) 
featuring Alfred Apaka, Roy Smeck, The 


cellent 


SONS as 


Rain, 


lugust, 1960 


Islanders, 
hitians. 


and Terorotua and His ‘Ta- 
It’s very delectable sailing. 


e 
One should not look for nor expect 
anything other than perfect dance music 
when confronted with a Guy Lombardo 
album. Playing dance music is Mr. 
Lombardo’s business, and he has been as 
successful at this as anyone else in the 


world. Capitol has just released an on- 
the-spot recording of Guy Lombardo 
and His Royal Canadians at the 


Harrah’s Club (ST-1393), which spot- 
lights Guy as master-of-ceremonies, all 
the Lombardo vocalists, songs like Humor- 
esque, When My Sugar Walks Down the 
Street, and Silver Dollar, and a sing-along 
medley of J Can't Give You Anything But 
Love, Button Up Your Overcoat, Shine on 
Harvest Moon, My Gal Sal, and Everywhere 
You Go. Enough said. 

* 

Perhaps because | have known him so 
well, I have long been an admirer of 
Johnny Desmond. Yet I've felt over the 
years that Desmond has had more than 
his share of poor recordings, and the fault 
for these can be laid on Desmond himself 
as well as to stupid ideas and trashy ma- 
terial. In Blue Smoke (Columbia CL- 
1477) Johnny Desmond has the best 
album that he has ever made, and in the 
over-all picture it is one of the warmest 
vocal albums of the past decade. Here at 
last Desmond has the perfect accompani- 
ment—guitarist- Tony Mottola and bassist 
Bob Haggart. lhe couldn't be 
better, and to put it quite frankly, 
Johnny is up off his duff and singing his 
heart out, straightforwardly and unaffect- 
edly. If I had to single out a couple of 
favorites they would be /t's a Lonesome 
Old Town and The Party's Over. 


songs 


* 

Some quick impressions: A Guitar to 
Remember— Bill Faith (Chancellor CHL- 
5007). \ guitar to forget...The In- 
credible Sound of the Frank Moore 
Four (Addison AID-3002). Good, swing- 
ing fun. ..The Frankie Ortega Trio at 
Dino’s (Warner Brothers W-1385). Bah, 
bah, bah. . .Gordon Jenkins with His 
Orchestra Presents Marshall Royal 
Everest SDBR-1087 Warm and win- 
ning. . .The World’s Greatest Ragtime 
Piano Player——Joe ‘Fingers’? Carr (War- 
ner Brothers W-1386). Clean fun but 
noisy. 

From the past several months, may | 
call your attention to three albums that I 
especially admire: Love Without Tears 

Sid Ramin and His Orchestra (RCA 
Victor LSP-2013 Latin a la Lee 
Peggy Lee (Capitol ST-1290); and More 
Live Echoes of the Swinging Bands 
The Big 18 (RCA Victor LSP-1983). 
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Miles Davis: Early \/ Prestige 
7168, $4.98 : 

ATHESE selections were once on dif- 

ferent 10-inch LPs, then packaged into a 


12-inch LP called Miles Davis and Horns, 
here they are again, now that 
Miles has been accepted as the giant he is, 
with a handsome cover, and liner notes by 


ind Ow 


Nat Hentoff that, along with the title, 
slant the record toward the scholar. Well, 
they are of scholarly interest, but they 
ire of musical interest, too The four 
1953 selections that are Al Cohn arrange- 
ments d which feature Cohn and Zoot 
‘ms, prove that Miles is, at least, not 
what the Basie-ites mean by i cool 
Music The other four selections, from 
1951] re with John Lewis and Sonny 
Rollins For whatever it may mean in 
terms « individual evolution Miles is 
st t| recognizable John Lewis is 
Iter little thought i dl So \ Rollins 
only reveals what he is to become bv a 
le scattered notes \ll three have 
etined their stvles the direction of 
economy d greater Ivricism. While ali 
three e ia bette musicians now, they 
vere better Music oO these 1951 
} e = than m f their followers 
make today |.G 
a 
Wes Montgomery: Jie /ncredible Ja 
Guitar ru Vontgomery Riverside 
KLP-12-320, $4.98 é 
AYES is incredible jazz guitar, 
but i technical rather than a musical 
sens He « do many things on a guitar 
that others cannot-——he plays, for instance 
solos ctaves that would be difficult 
gle str vy \nd he has good sound 
logic deas. But it is not worth all the 
Oise 1} is personal opinion, but I 
m = f the opinion that if a man 
: ads his hands while reciting Kip- 
g's Jf, he is offering less of literary value 
tha other man, standing erect, reciting 
Eliot's East Coker |.G 
ok 


Sidney Bechet: Recorded in Person at 
the Brussels Fair, 1958. Columbia CL- 
1410, $3.98 

A THIS may be—I am not sure—the last 

previously unreleased recording of Sidney 


Bechet’s we will have, but it needs no 
such cachet Plaving with a tine front 
1016 


MMNTES AZZ. 


The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 





line (Vic Dickenson and Buck Clayton 
and an indifferent rhythm section (Arvell 
Shaw, Kansas Fields, and George Wein 
he shows, as they say. no diminishment of 
powers. All the words—joy, exuberance 

apply \nd in at least three places he is 
superb. One is the four-note ascending 
phrase on which he bases his Jndiana solo. 
\nother is his second solo on Society 
Blues, where he uses the oldest of war- 
horses, the “William Tell’ Overture, to 
create a mood of deep sadness and longing 
But the tinest moment is Swanee River. 
\fter he announces it, the Brussels Fair 
audience applauds, but they sound puz- 
zied. He plays it lovingly and tenderly, 
changing into minor for a chorus, the way 
he did Dear old Southland. You shouldn't 


miss it y Xx. 
* 
Bobby Darin: TJhis is Darin. Atco 33- 
115, $3.98. 
AIF a motivational researcher and a 


scientist, interested in popular culture, 
joined forces to create the perfect popular 
sit - the robot they emerged with would 
very possibly contain the following prop- 
erties: In the main, it would be based on 
Frank Sinatra It would emulate his 
phrasing, it would equip itself with ex- 
cellent semi-jazz backing, it would use 
his “hip’ method of altering lyrics for 





rhvthmic effects, it would sing seldom 
done, but very good songs, many with 
overtones of nostalgia It might even 
have an unhappy love affair From 
Sinatra's friend Sammy Davis, it would 
learn to toss in references to western 
movies, and to do a few dance steps. From 


Sinatra’s other friend, Dean Martin, it 
would learn the languid approach, and now 
and again would scratch its face in ap- 
parent boredom. From all of these men, 
it would pick up difficulty with the letter 


R From Frankie Laine, it would learn 


great energy, the shock effect of key 
changes, the inability to hold notes, and 
the value of extra-musical shouts and 
noises. From Louis Armstrong, it would 


learn the use of jazz phrasing and melodic 
lines. (If it learned this from Armstrong’s 
great recording of Jack the Knife, it 
would probably repeat the lyric verbatim, 
including the affectionate reference to 
Lotte Lenya, without realizing that any 
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humor was intended.) Such a robot would 
be technically perfect, but the lack of 
emotion would show at all times, parti- 
cularly on ballads, and when it took its 
necktie off, you would know it wasn’t 
really sweating, but just repeating some- 
thing it had learned. 

Bobby Darin, with success in mind, has 
duplicated the above hypothetical experi- 
ment perfectly. J.G. 

~ 
Charles Mingus: Mingus Dynasty. Co- 
lumbia CL-1440, $3.98. 
A THIS does not pes to be a review; 
it is an appreciation 30d Bless Charlie 
Mingus. He can see Ps humor in Negro 
church music in a piece like Slop, he can 
play the bass like no one in the world, he 
can be sprawling and excessive in his con- 
ception, he can be as tender as he is in 
Diane, he can take himself as solemnly as 
he does on these liner notes while making 














an ofthand reference to Gauguin that 
might make you ponder several things 
for several hours, he can write and execute 
a piece as unusual and important as Far 
Wells, Mill Valley is (“I didn’t know you 
could say that with jazz’, Martin Wil- 
liams once said when he first heard an- 
other Mingus piece), he can be as lovingly 
respectful to the man who has probably 
shaped his musical life more than anyone, 
while adding something important of his 
own that was not there before, as he is on 
his version of ood Indigo, he can be 
more poignant and original with the 
theme of Frankie and Johnny as a ballet 
than Jerome Moross was (Put Me in That 
Dungeon), he can prattle for hours like an 
adolescent about the freedom and _ re- 
sponsibility of the artist, he can create 
an endlessly fascinating jazz album like 
this one, and then he can turn around 
and pose for the front cover. J.G. 


Two views of Ornette Coleman 


Ornette Coleman: Tomorrow Is_ the 
Question. Contemporary M-3569, $4.98. 
AALREADY I am on record as believing 
that Ornette Coleman is making the first 
really authentic innovative step in jazz 
since Charlie Parker’s of over fifteen 
years ago. His Atlantic records (1317, 
1327) were made in the first enthusiasm of 
the discovery that now four men (besides 
Coleman's alto, Don Cherry, trumpet 
Billy Higgins, drums; Charlie Haden, 
bass) understood the basis of this free, 
pantonal, atonal jazz improvising, and 
are therefore more provocative than this 
one. However, there is a cohesion here, 
strongly encouraged by the enthusiastic 
but largely inappropriate work of drummer 
Shelly Manne and bassists Percy Heath 
and Red Mitchell, there is a superior 
composition in Lorraine and there is an 
entirely winning blues line in the ap- 
propriately titled Tears Inside. 

In no sense is Coleman's approach to 
music academic or arty. One need only 
hear him to know that he has arrived at 
this kind of improvising through an inner 
artistic need and that his work is entirely 
authentic and, if you will, inevitable. 
Perhaps the real reason jazz has dashed 
so sketchily through European harmony 
in sixty years is that, as composer George 
Russell insists, it was never a tonal and 
harmonic music to begin with, but a 
scalar and modal one. 

No one pretends that this music is 
“finished” in conception or execution, but 
we are very lucky to hear something so 


important being discovered and_ taking 
shape. And even row it can be very 
beautiful. M.W. 
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Ornette Coleman: Change of the Cen- 

tury. Atlantic 1327, $4.98. 
ATHERE is almost a standard curve 
in the rise to popul. irity of an import: int 
jazz musician. First, the critics say he is 
wonderful (possibly having heard it from 
musicians). Then, at about the time 
that interested, informed laymen. start 
to appreciate him, musicians say that he 
doesn't play as well as he used to. In the 
third phase, everyone drops him but the 
public. 

Ornette Coleman, of course, has been 
the center of an enormous controversy. 
First, there were the critics. Then, 
withina few weeks’ time, an acquaintance 
of mine who is an excellent jazz pianist 
began to recant on his initial enthusiasm, 
and Jule Styne, composer of Gypsy, spoke 
enthusiastically about Coleman on “Open 
End”. So, when I heard the first track 
of the — LP, I was sure we were in 
the second, if not the third, stage. Ram- 
blin’ isa wd nx performance, the best 
jazz record I have heard in far too long a 
time. Using a theme over bass pedal- 
point that is almost identical to some of 
the old Parker-Miles Davis things, it 
moves on to improvisations by Altoist 
Coleman, trumpeter Don Cherry, and 
bassist Charlie Haden that show virtu- 
osity, an impressive concern with pure 
melody, an appreciation of folk music 
without being obsessed by it, and above 
all, largely due to Haden and drummer 
Bill Higgins, the ability to swing like mad. 
It is a free and exciting piece of work. 
Unfortunately, the rest of the LP, for the 
most part, plunges me back into my initial 
confusion. J.G. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony N\ > in ( 
SCHUBERT: = Syn 


) 0 0 
hony No. 8 in B minor (“Unfinished 
| ¢ Svmpl Orchestra 
| ‘ ( ducted | \rt Rodzinsk 
I r- Track 7 » Ips. stereo | ipe West 
minster WTF-118, $9.95 
rRODZINSKES wart ind relaxed ver 
10) t the Schubert | shed” is 
mi e eller i | } th ls ither 
drab pe ce the Beethove Fifth 
Ihe tter = oh \ a t dl 
ecce be sure acceptable, but cer 
ta t Is exciting See also page 177 


the November 1958 ARG West 


m er = d is excelle yg Oy 
7 
RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody On A 
Lhen f aganw QO 43; DOH- 
NANYI: Variations On A Nursery 
( ) 5 Julius Katchen (piano 


Orchestra con- 
ducted | Sir Adria Boult Four- 
lrack 7! Ips Stereo | ipe Londot 


LCL-S80036,. 87.95 
rEXCEPT for eneral lack of repose 


those variations of the Rhapsody which 
require it his ts really superb pair ot 
performances. The Rachmaninoff scurries 
along at an appropriately brisk and lively 
pace (for most of the variations, anyway 


while the Dohnanyi is done with a warmth 
and ardor in keeping with the more or less 
gentle and good-natured humor in the 
piece In both pieces Katchen displays 
a wonderfully polished, unstrained ease 
of manner London's sound, over-re- 
corded, it seems to me, in the beginning 
of the Dohnanyi, is evervwhere else of first 


rank: well-balanced, well-separated, and 


cleat P.C.P 
* 

ROSSINI Overtures: “Jhe Barber of 

Seville’; ‘‘William Tell’; “The Silken 

Ladder’; ‘“‘Semiramide’; New Sym- 


phony Orchestra of London conducted 
Four-Track 715 
RCH- 


by Kenneth Alwyn 
ips. Stereo Tape, 
$0001, $4.95 


Richmond 


! THE playing on this tape is quite de- 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Si: ng Beauty (Com- 





vhttul n oh spirited ind cleanly ar- 
( ted throughout In short, excellent 
erformances some old standbys. 
Lichmond’s sound, save for some coarse 

= “Hi m 7 ‘is all that could 
ve wished for PL. 


B , Op. 66 


L’Orchestre de 

Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest 
\nsermet. Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo 

Pape (two reels), London LCG-80035, 
$19.95 

rFOR the balletomane an unusually in- 

viting package, this, with some two and a 


quarter hours--the complete Sleeping 


Beauly score—of music and a_ well-done 
\n un- 
expected advantage of tape tor particu- 


} 1 


irly long works shows itself here: two 


Hustrated program booklet 


reels, therefore only three interruptions, 
ire required for the whole two and one- 
quarter hours, and, moreover, these reels 
are by no means tull \nsermet’s per- 
formance, reviewed in the March, 1960, 
\RG, has much drive and excitement, 
though I personally found the complete 
ballet a little tedious as a solely auditory 
experience. London’s sonics are, to say 
the least, impressive, with a very low 
noise level and glorious stereo P.C.P. 
e 

WAGNER: ‘Das Rheingold” (complete 

Kirsten Flagstad 


London (Wotan 
Set Svanholm (Loge 


Fricka George 
Jean Madeira (Erda 
Eberhard Wach- 
ter (Donner); Waldemar Kmentt (Froh 
Neidlinger \lberich); Paul 
Kuen (Mime); Walter Kreppel (Fasolt 
Claire Watson 

Woglinde 


Gustav 


Kurt Boehme (Fafner 
Freia); Oda 
Hetty Plumacher (Wellgunde); Ira 
Malaniuk (Flosshilde Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Georg 


salsborg 


Solti. Four Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape 
two reels) London LOR-90006, $21.95. 
MTHIS recording of ‘“‘Das Rheingold’, 
reviewed in the August, 1959, ARG, is in 
every way a stunner. Stereo has been 
used here with marvelous effectiveness’ to 
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the dramatk 





heighten and underscore 


iction of the opera; some of the = se- 


quences are really awesome. The prime 


idvantages of this tape over the stereodis« 


version are tewet! Interruptions three 


inst five), consistently — effortless 


sound (the disc version is no slouch in this 


regard, but it still can’t match the smooth- 
ness of the tape ind lower background 


noise. I am happy to report a complete 
either reel of 


Pa? 


lack of audible crosstalk o1 
this taping 
3 


Always Roger Williams; Rover Wil 


liams (piano); Orchestras directed by 
Frank Hunter and Pete King Four- 
Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, Kapp KT- 


$1024, $7.95 
Roger Williams With These Hands; 
Williams Orchestras 
directed by Marty Gold, Frank Hunter, 


Roger plano 


and Gene Von Hallberg Four-Track 
7'4 ips. Stereo Tape, Kapp WNT-41023, 
$7.95. 

r THESE albums are both of the strictly 


soft and soothing background-music va 
riety. The format of the arrangements is 


unvarying: dreamily-paced, syrupy. or- 


chestral backup and a sparsely embellished 


solo piano. The ‘Always’ album con- 
tains, among others, Stardust, Stranger in 
Paradise, Dark Eyes, Moonlight Sonata, 


and Brahms’ Lullaby, while “With These 
Hands” 
title number, 
Syncopate d Clock 


peccable and spacious. 


Greensleeves, the 
Vusic, and The 
Kapp’s sound is im- 
PF. 


includes Gigz, 


Strange 


2 
The Music Man; Original Cast starring 


Robert Preston, Barbara Cook; David 
3urns; Pert Kelton; The Buffalo Bills 
Four-Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, 


Capitol ZO-990, $8.98. 
TICHEERS all around for this exuberant 
taping. Containing all the major muscial 
Ya Got Trouble, Goodnight My 
Someone, Seventy-six Trombones, Marian 
The Librarian, Lida Rose, Till There Was 


You, etc.) 


selections 


from this light-hearted musical 


and superb, enthusiastic performances 


from the original Broadway cast, this tape 


is quite a delight. The reverberant 
acoustics give a fine “on-stage”’ feeling, 
and the stereo is spectacular. PAL? 
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Theodore 
Songs; 








Bikel 
Orchestra Conducted by 
Hellerman. Four- 
Pape, Elektra ETC 


r BINEL’s singing 


Folk 


Fred 


Sings Jewish 
Track 7'5 ips. Stereo 
1510, $7.95 
accompanied on one 
side of the tape by solo guitar and on the 


other by a small orchestra, was rather 
uncommunicative for me, largely due to a 
complete lack of the texts and text transla 
tion promised in (but mistakenly left out 
of) the program notes. Words, it seems 
to me, are a vital ingredient in folksong 
expression, and when the words are not 
comprehended virtually all effectiveness 
is lost Included in this album are Der 
Rebe Elimelech, Di Kum A her, Du 
Filosof, Homentashn, Achtsik Er Un 
Zibetsik Zi, Reysl, and Tumbalalayka. The 


recorded 


Ban, 


sikel’s 


Poa. 


sound, especially — of 
voice, is quite Coarse at times 
s 
Ella Swings Lightly; 
Orchestra conducted by 


Ella Fitzgerald; 

Marty Paich 
Four-Track 7!9 ips. Stereo Tape, Verve 
VSTC-222, $7.95 

Ella Fitzgerald Sings Gershwin Song 
Book (Vol. 1 
by Nelson Riddle. Four-Track 79 ips. 
Stereo Tape, Verve VSTC-215, $7.95. 

T THE singing in both of 


Orchestra conducted 


these albums 


is generally gentle and intimate in style, 


though slightly more expansive in the 


Gershwin collection. Fitzgerald fans who 
are also tape fans will be pleased, no 
doubt Included in Lightly’ 
are Little White Lies; As Long as I Live; 
Blues in the Night; If I Were a Bell; 
You're an Old Smoothie, and on the 
Gershwin tape But Not for Me; Let's Call 
the Whole Thing Off; Oh, Lady Be Good; 
and How Long Has This Been Going On? 
The stereo sound in both releases is sharp 


PP: 


“Swings 


and 


and clear throughout. 
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A FEW) recent releases combining 
folk music and the spoken word 
point to a new and, on the whole, com- 
mendable etfort by the recording  in- 
dustry These range from collections of 
country-grown folk songs and tales to 
folk music and poetry stemming from 
great literary traditions By far the 
most provocative of these recordings are 
those dealing with the interplay of tutored 
and untutored art expressions. Through 
the ages they have mutually influenced 
each other. Learned poetry has become 
part of folk art, and poets have been 
molded in content and form by the oral 
traditions of their people. The works of 
Homer, Robert Burns, of Spain's great 
Romance poets, to mention but a handful, 
live not merely as written documents 
but also on the lips of simple peasants and 
shepherds who, more often than not, know 
nothing of the authorship or origins of 
the songs they sing. Reviews follow 


A 


Germaine Montero: Lument on the 
Death of a Bullfighter and other poems 
and songs of Federico Garc’a Lorca, 
with orchestra conducted by Salvador 
Barcarisse; performed in Spanish. Van- 
guard VRS-9055, $4.98 

ATHIS is, by far, the finest of the crop. 

Lorca, one of the great poets and drama- 

tists of the 20th century, is presented on 

this recording in his manifold talents as 
poet, composer, and collector and_=ar- 
ranger of folk music Germaine Mon- 
tero, Lorca’s friend and collaborator, re- 
cites his poetry and sings his songs in a 
performance which leaves nothing to be 
desired. Her readings, in exquisite Cas- 
tilian, are so full of passion and poignant 
understanding that the listener—knowing 
the language or not—cannot help but 

become profoundly — involved. As a 

singer of Spanish songs, Miss Montero 

has already distinguished herself as one 
of the foremost interpreters in a previous 
recording released by Vanguard (VRS- 

9050 
rhe title of the album is derived from 

Lorca’s masterpiece, a lament on the 

death of his friend, fellow writer, and bull 

fighter, Ignacio Sanchez Mej‘a, who was 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her associate reviewers. 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


killed in the ring. Its reiterated ‘‘At tive 
in the afternoon” becomes not only 
lament for one man but also for the 
Spain that Lorca knew so well. The selec- 
tions included here are from the Gypsy 
Ballads ( Romancero Gitano), Cantares Pop- 
ulares (Popular Songs), and Cante Jondo 
(Deep Song). They are excellent choices 
Three songs from his dramatic works, 
Bodas de Sangre (Blood Wedding), Amor de 
Don Perlimplin con Belisa en su Jardin 
The Love of Don Perlimplin and Belisa in 
the Garden) and La Zapatera Prodigiosa 
The Shoemaker's Prodigious Wife), and 
a popular ballad of the 15th century, 
round out the album. 

Though Lorca was swayed by the liter- 
ary ferment of his time, his roots are firm 
in the Spanish past. More than any other 
modern Spanish dramatist he restored 
the essential qualities of the classic 
Spanish theater, a theater which com- 
bined into an integral whole spiritual, 
plastic, and musical elements. In speaking 
of music in his dramas, it is not the occa- 
sional song or dance that is important 
but the musical quality of the entire text. 
This is such a powerful characteristic 
as to make one wonder why they weren't 
developed into opera or musical comedy. 
Germaine Montero sings some of the 
short songs from these dramas all of them 
composed in folk style, an idiom which 
Lorca well understood. 

Even more than his plays, Lorca’s 
poetry recaptured tradition in order to 
express it in the modern way. He brought 
up to date the most characteristic form 
of Spanish traditional poetry, the romance, 
the ballad, which, if age-old processes in 
cultural dissemination continue as in the 
past, should become in time part of the 
folk poetry of Spain. 

Lorca is universally accepted by the 
avant-garde of the literary world principal- 
ly for his fusion of reality and fantasy, 
for the starkness and intensity of his ex- 
pression. But those who would consider 
him a creator for the literary elite miss the 
point completely. Lorca never was truly 
a man of letters. He belonged to no 
movement or literary group. He was 
first and foremost a Spaniard, a Grana- 
dino, who identified himself completely 
with his people. Their hopes, aspirations, 
even their deep-seated prejudices, were 
his as well. His verses, as well as his 
plays, are thoroughly saturated with 
references in minute detail to religious 
beliefs, moral attitudes, places, fauna, 
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and folk customs of his native Granada. 
What may seem obscure and abstract in 
these works to the reader unfamiliar with 
Spanish life is readily understood by his 
own people. Even though Spain does not 
publish his works (unless the situation 
has changed in the last few years), they 
are imported from Buenos Aires and are 
widely circulated in Spain. 

Never occupied with politics, 
nevertheless had the greatest 
for the welfare of his people. 


Lorca 
concern 
He might 


have despaired over their self-inflicted 
miseries but he was never indifferent 
His identification with the Gypsies—as 


with the downtrodden everywhere—his 
admiration for their art, for their tierce 
independence, is told in many dramatic 
and poetic creations The Arrest and 
Death of Antonito El Camborio and the 
Ballad of the Spanish Civil Guard, included 
here, are extraordinarily powerful poems 
dealing with the hated Civil Guard. (They 
took their revenge on the poet; he was 
shot by them early in the Spanish Civil 
War The Faithless Wife La Casada 
Infiel), also about Gypsy life and probably 
inspired by a folk ballad, is a poem which 
expresses the traditional Spanish struggle 
between passion and sensuality on the one 
hand and morals and ethics 
Particularly worthy. of 
short from Cantares Populares en- 
titled Las Tres Hoja This delicate poem, 
is fleeting as a wispy cloud in the summer 
melancholy, is set to the 


mention is a 


song 


SKY, vet most 
delightful music—a perfect jewel. It is 
unfortunate that the translator missed 


the point of the poem by translating the 
word “malo” to mean wicked, rather than 
ill 

Vanguard has thoughtfully supplied 
both the original Spanish text and ade- 
quate translations into English by S. W. 
Bennett foo bad that an echo chamber 
was used in some of the readings That's 
gilding the lily When, by the wav, ts 
somebody going to record Lorca’s plays? 


H.Y 


+ 
Spanish Folk Songs, Vol. IL: Germaine 
Montero with orchestra 


Salvador Becarisse. 
9067, $4.98 


A THIS disc is a companion to the fore- 
Manv of the songs were collected 
by Lorca himself in Andalusia— Peri- 
vines, Sevillanas of the 18th century and 
Fl Cafe de Chinitas, the last two dance- 
and a ballad, Romance de_ los 
Peregrinos, used by Falla with different 


conducted by 
Vanguard \VRS- 


yong 


songs, 


words in his Siete Canciones Populares 
Es paniole S. 
The rest come from various parts ol 


Spain. The two from Galicia in north- 
western Spain are sung in the dialect of 
the region. The lovely lullaby, Nana, 
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Germaine 
Montero 


the one used by Falla in a 


is probably 
free adaptation in the song cycle already 


mentioned. 
two 


In El Trebole, from .A\sturias, 
melodies are used in combination. 
Perhaps the tenderest song on this record 
from La Mancha entitled Entre 
Las Flores del Campo 

Miss Montero them wh her 
customary skill. She adapts her voice 
to express the meaning of the text. As a 
result, the album is never boring. Whether 
forceful rhythmic punctuation or quiet 
legato singing is required, Montero. is 
equal to the demands. Only in one song 
she fails— Peribares, an Andalusian ballad 
with a complex melodic line. Although 
Miss Montero is comfortable with the 
short-phrased, relatively simple melodic 
patterns found in’ most of Spain, she 
doesn’t have the long breath and staying 
power needed for the Southern 
One has to be born to this kind of vocaliza 
tion 

\rrangements for 
alone are the best 


is one 


sings 


sOngs. 


guitar 

to be found anywhere. 

Translations of the Spanish texts are sup 

plied on the jacket. n.¥ 
. 


Robert 


orchestra or 


Songs of Burns. Sung by 


Ewan MacColl. Folkways FW-8758, 
$5.95 
ATHIS fine recording features songs 
written and collected by the great 18th- 
century Scotch poet Ewan MacColl’s 


performance does his countryman’'s cre- 
ative genius full justice 

In 1787, when Burns was 29 vears old, 
he became the editor of the Scots Musical 
Museum, a collection of Scottish song. 
Originally projected as a two-volume work 
of a hundred songs each, under 
guidance this grew to six volumes con- 
taining 600 songs \t least two hundred 
of these were contributed by Burns. Most 
of the songs on this disc were taken from 
the original Museum printing. Where 
there was any doubt about either the tune 
or the text, other reliable sources were con- 
sulted. A scholarly as well as an eminently 
entertaining record is the result of these 
labors. 

Burns was a poet of the people as no 
other poet has been. His songs are so 


surns’ 
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much a part of Scotch folklore that it is 
difficult to know where tradition ends 
and Burns begins. To make this dis- 
tinction, however, is only a matter of aca- 
demic interest, for the Scots are just as 
likely to sing his poems as the traditional 
ones. He rescued from oblivion and 
neglect literally hundreds of songs whose 
words were forgotten, or remembered 
only in fragments, by giving them words. 
Some traditional poems he patched up, 
rewrote, or added to. Others he merely 
collected from his own native Ayrshire or 
among the people he met in his travels 
iround Scotland. 

Burns fought long battle with polite 
society and the clergy to preserve the 
fresh imagery inherent in Scotch song. 
Publishers and collectors of his time, 
embarrassed by the frankly lusty tone 
f the lyrics, were hard at work trans- 
forming them into banal sugary pap for 
sweet old ladies to sing—without blushing 


thatis. That he fought with some measure 
of success against this kind of emascula- 
tion is evident in the collection of the 


Scots Musical Museum 


Burns the poet emerges on this re- 
cording as a whole human being. He 
wrote about everything—drinking, carous- 
ing, politics, parenthood He had a 

eat sense of responsibility towards his 
chi ldren, legitimate or illegitimate \l- 
wavs he wrote with humanity and 
warmth, humer and wit. Even when he 
was the literary lion of Edinburgh, he 
ilways identified himself with the poor 

d downtrodden, not only in his native 
Scotland but all over the world \s a 


matter of fact, his espousal of the cause 
of the British Reform movement, a by- 
product of the French Revolution, almost 
cost him a prison sentence—it was com- 
muted only because of his position as the 
ational bard. Most of all, Burns was the 
poet of love. Green Grow the Rashes, O, 
Braw Lassie, She’ Fair and Fause, are 
some of the lovely songs found on this 


Though Burns was no musician himself 
he learned each tune perfectly betore 
composing words for it This was no eas 

sk Scotch melodies are strange and 

regular in their composition Yet his 
musical sense was deeply ingrained In 
spite of the lack of formal training, the 
raditional tunes he selected are un- 
‘ lv well-suited to the verses 

MacColl sings these songs with tull 

ireness of the importance of both 

rds and musi He is particularly 
ellect e ll the iccompal ied songs 
Not bound by the metrical regularity of 
banjo or guitar iccompaniment, he 
bandons himself to the natural flow of 
he melody and the poetic text The 


of the words are given their full 





measure of importance, and each phrase 

is savored, as it should be ina song. 
MacColl sings as if he were singing to 

himself. He never shouts, nor falsely 


dramatizes the text. Sometimes his 

voice is hardly above a whisper. This is 

effortless singing. His voice pulsates 
with the warmth and richness of emo 
tional expression, not a small part of which 
is due to his Scotch brogue, as flavorsome 

i bottle of fine, mellow wine—a little 
cau too, a little intoxicating. 

Ralph Knight has supplied excellent 
notes. Lyrics and ex xplanations of the 
Scottish words are given as well. H.Y 

* 

Songs of Two Rebellions. The Jacobite 
Wars of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland sung 
by Ewan MacColl. Guitar and banjo 
accompaniments by Peggy Seeger. Folk- 
ways FW-8756, $5.95. 

ATHE Stuart cause, which aroused so 
much passion in 18th-century Scotland, 
would be nothing more than a chapter 
in the history books were it not for the 
stirring songs which came from those two 
rebellions. Ewan MacColl, that ex- 
cellent Scotch singer, performs a good 
number of them accompanied on occasion 
by Peggy Seeger, sometimes on banjo, 
sometimes on guitar. Once ina while she 
sings a second part to MacColl’s lead, and 
the combination is extremely pleasant. 

Mr. MacColl has picked a wide range 
of subjects. Patriotic rallying songs, 
descriptions of battles (not always _his- 
torically reliable), and best of all some 
sharp, perceptive, occasionally vitriolic 
portraits of personalities of the time 
Needless to say, Bonnie Prince Charlie of 
Charlie Is My Darling comes oft well 
indeed, particularly when his exploits 
with women are the topics of the song. 
Such talents are most important in the 
creation of a folk hero. But the Scots 
use their pens like rapier swords on the 
English and all those who paid them 
homage. Two wonderfully cutting songs 
about King George the First are in- 
cluded, Came Ye O'er Frae France and 
The Wee. Wee German Lairdie. The 
King, his German mistresses, his recruiting 
officer, the Earl of Mar, are given the 
rough treatment on a personal basis in 
the first song he second, an excellent 
political song, uses the terms of a Scotch 
gardener te contempt and scorn on 
the Enelish King 

While the disc is more concerned with 
the texts dee in the music, as a whole the 
tunes are delightful and a few are out- 
standit ig Th Is No’ Wy Ain House, and 
\ Highland song, There's Three Brave 


Loyal Fellows, are lovely examples. 

Ralph Knight supplies informative 
notes, as well as the lyrics and back- 
ground information on each song. H.Y. 
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HY NOT LOOK belowthe surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. 


NOT very distinguished effort is 
the rather impressively  mistitled 
The Best Of Broadway Musical Hits 
Seeco 461), an album _ which does, 
however, collect some most distinguished 
Obviously made in Europe by the 
orchestra of one ‘Torroba, the songs are 
done in a pretty uncluttered, if unimagi- 
native manner and include the Schwartz- 
Dietz You and the Night and the Must 
from ‘‘Revenge With Music’, which was 
less than a hit for all the excellence of its 
score. But I suppose albums must have 
snappy titles. This one includes songs by 
Porter, Rodgers, Coward, Kern. Kern, in 
fact, is done by rather well, for among 
those songs of his that are always included 
in such collections (Who, for example) is 
one not too often heard, When Spring Is 
in the Air from “Music In The Air”. 
Better played is Opening Night 
M-G-M 3816) a collection of Broadway 
overtures played by the Starlight Sym- 
phony under Ornadel. Here are the over- 
tures (that is, medlies of what was hoped 
would be the shows’ hits) from ‘The 
Music Man”, “Guys And Dolls’, “Damn 
Yankees”, “Kismet”, ‘“‘The Pajama 
Game", and “Greenwillow’’. Would that 
Broadway pit bands would sound as rich 


songs. 


as Ornandel’s orchestra, which sounds 
more stringy than the usually brassy 
theater orchestra. It might have been 


a more adventurous album had some less 
obvious overtures been included (the 
cover lists ‘“‘Where’s Charley?” but that 
isn’t included). 

The record companies are still exploring 
the musical precincts of off-Broadway 
with sometimes laudable results. Ernest 
In Love (Columbia OL-5530) is a fairly 
sprightly musical adaptation of Wilde's 
The Importance of Being Ernest, and is 
amusing in a brittle sort of way. The 
lyrics and book are by Anne Croswell, the 
music by Lee Pockriss; all are com- 
mendable. The songs may tend at times 
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Ralph Vaughan Williams 


to be epigrammatically Wildean, but they 
are crisp and generally witty The ghost 
of “My Fair Lady” hovers over all; even 
the cast, with its” prevailing British 
dialect, and the often recitative-like de 
livery, echoes the spirit of the Lerner and 
Loewe musical. The lyrics have some of 
the same mocking air and the music the 
same operetta-ish delicacy. There is no 
obvious attempt at imitation, of course, 
but the material makes comparison diffi- 
cult to ignore 30th music and lyrics of 
“Ernest” are highly professional and can 
stand on their own, and certainly promise 
much for the future. The cast is charming, 
if not always vocally outstanding, though 
I did like Gerriatie Raphael's singing. 
\nother off-Broadway venture has been 
recorded, this time the revival of the 
Gershwins’ Oh, Kay! (20th Fox 4003). 
While not a faithful reproduction of the 
original, this production has much to be 
said for it. Three little-known Gershwin 
songs have been interpolated: Little Jazz 


Bird (originally heard in ‘Lady Be 
Good"), and two songs from the London 
musical, ‘‘Primrose’’, which has never 
been produced here. The songs, The 
Twenties Are Here to Stay (formerly 
When Toby Is Out of Town) and The 


Pophams, had lyrics by Desmond Carter, 
but now have been refurbished with 
quite delightful new lines by P. G. 
Wodehouse. (I must take exception to 
his tampering with some of the lyrics by 
Ira Gershwin, however.) You may have 
the earlier Columbia recording, which is 
still fine, but I think the singing of David 
Daniels on the 20th-Fox album is much 
better than the attempt by Jack Cassidy 
on the Columbia. The musical flavor is 
different, too, for the Fox recording 
focuses upon the two pianos, which gives 
it a spare quality. Both sets are fine, ac- 
tually, and if you are a true Gershwinite 
you must have both. Eddie Phillips’ 
singing of Little Jase Bird is worth the 
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price of the album, but there is much 
more than that Che spirit of the whole 
enterprise is one of affectionate delight 
ind vouthful enthusiasm 

The Many Moods of Ann Richards 
Capitol s)T-1406) brings attention to a 
talented voung vocalist with a tine, flexible 
t beauty, color, sensitivity, and 
powel What else is there to say except 
that Miss Richards also handles Ivyrics 
with rare intelligence? 


voice 


he versatile ar- 
rangements were done by Bill Holman 
Pak Shindo, and Ralph Carmichael, each 





handling songs of different character in 
an imaginative manner Take Lazy 
Ifternoon, tor example. It is beautifully 
sung d is treated to an almost exotic or 
chestration by Shindo, who uses a koto in 
his orchestra There are other good songs 
ind good interpretations, among them 
Marti ind Blane’s Ev'ry Time, Bern- 
ste - Somethir y ( win \rlen ind 
INoehler’s When the Sun Comes Out, 
Schwar ind Dietz’s By Ay \1 
Richards talent to watch 
\ ‘ tch (¢ ie Stevens on tele- 
) evel Week “Haw tht I Ve : Ii 
het Ibum Connie Stevens (Warner 
srothers 1382 the ery young Miss 
Steve sings some of her most popular 
hit songs, among them 1p and 7% 
} whicl she breaks out into a 
quite ituous recitats ind some more 
standard songs such as The Trolley Son, 
d Cole Porter's Let's Do It Vhis latter 
delivered I st spect 1 t fashion that 
\liss Stevens believes is the vor tl equiva- 
lent of Marilvn Monroe's walk \s sung 
by Miss Stevens’ tresh (although too often 


mannered) voice, it sounds oh, so naughty 
Come otf it, Connie 

Pegeyy Lee has a remarkable sense of the 
beat, but her new album Peggy Lee 
Pretty Eyes (Capitol s T-1401) places 
the emphasis on ballads, complete with 
lush orchestral backing by Billy May 
Miss Lee vives her ittentaon to some very 
good songs I Remember You, It Could 
Happen to You, Moments Like This (bv 
Burton Lane and Frank Loesser), the 
Jerome Kern rarity with lyrics by Dorothy 
Fields, Remind Me, and Vou Fascinate Me 
So by the voung song-writing team of Cy 
Coleman and Carolyn Leigh 

\lthough Gloria Lynne has a vibrant 
voice, clear diction (almost to the point of 
fault), | always tind her tendency to dis- 
tort her material too much for me. In 
Try A Little Tenderness (Everest 5 
1090) Miss Lynne has a whirl at a goodly 
selection: Please Be Kind, the title song, 
Happiness Is a Thing Called Joe, Long 
Ago and Far Away. Curiously, this last 
is credited on the label to one Nash 
It's just as well, because as sung by Miss 
Lynne it certainly isn’t Jerome Kern’s. 

I was made happier by Mavis Rivers’ 
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new album, Mavis Rivers Sings About 
the Simple Life (Capito sT-1408 
Miss Rivers has a splendid voice and a 
always satisfying delivery. In this new 
album I was particularly impressed wit! 
her beautiful interpretation of the Rodger- 
ind Hart Spring Is Here She is give 
good support by arranger-conductor Dic] 
Reynolds. I’m. still hoping that Mis 
Rivers’ albums can be issued without the 
usual gimmick, which tends to circum 
scribe the songs she must sing, which are 
generally good but uneven. How about 
in album devoted to a composer? 
\nother tine girl vocalist is Susan Bar 
rett, she of the solid, vet bell-like voice 
In A Little Travelin’ Music (Capitol s 
1-1412), the gimmick is to include songs 
thout places; luckily there are some good 
ones: Moonlight In Vermont, Manhattar 
even such dated jazz standards as \Viss 
pt Vud and I’m Comin’, Virginia 
\ssisting Miss Barrett in her travels is the 
orchestra of Kenyon Hopkins and a chorus 


\ couple 





4 film scores have come my 


wa) The iirst, the sound-track musi 
from The Apartment (United Artists 
3105) was composed by Hollywood 


veteran Adolph Deutsch. About all I ca 
say about it is that it sounds like a typical 
Hollywood tilm score 

More interesting is Elmer Gantry 
United Artists 4069) composed by that 
musical jack-of-all-trades André Previi 
In his score there are the obvious climaxes 
demanded by the action onscreen, but 
the harmonic flavor favors Copland 
rather than the usual Rachmaninoff 
\nd because the film is set in the latter 
twenties, Previn evokes some of that 
musical atmosphere masterfully in Ludu’s 
Room; he also alludes to hymn tunes. It 
seems to me that this score will bear up to 
more listenings than the usual sound-track. 

The sugary though heart-warming story 
of Pollyanna (Disneyland ST-1906) is 
now available. Practically the entire 
story is taken directly from the sound 
track, on which can be heard the engaging 
voice of Havley Mills in the title role as 
well as Agnes Moorehead, Adolph Menjou, 
and Kevin Corcoran Sometimes slow 
moving, the story did hold the attention 
of the children; its message about looking 
at the brighter side of things, while 
unrelieved, isn’t so gooey as it might seem 

The children like the latest Chipmunk 
album, Sing Again With the Chip- 
munks (Liberty 3159), which is the same 
old thing, but manages to be entertaining 
without ever actually becoming annoying- 
ly silly. The lyrics to the songs are printed 
on the liner and those youngsters who can 
read may join in with the Chipmunks. 
Perhaps after a few dozen playings you 
might want to take this record to the 
beach; the sand will do the rest. E.J. 
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READERS’ RECORD 


EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


I WANT TO BUY a mint copy of Bart6ék 903 
Beethoven Quartets). Write to Box 153, ARG. 


NEW SUBSCRIBER wants to buy the 


tollowing 


back numbers of The American Record Guide 
all issues 1935, 2.4/7-12 1936, 1 3. 4°6 11 1937, 
1/7/8/1938, 2/1939, 2/1940, 2, 1941 Write to 


Box 156, ARG. 
J} AM LOOKING for old record magazines, par 
ticularly any available copies of Phonograph 


Monthly Review. Write to Box 157, ARG 


REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES 0! Monte 
verdi, Gesualdo, Weelkes, J. S. Bach (Overtone 
#4), Perotin, Dufay, Palestrina, Lassus, G 
Gabrieli Overtone #5) by Yale Collegium 


Musicum conducted by Paul Hindemith air 
mailed anywhere in the U.S.A. for $4.98 per 
record. Detailed catalogue airmailed on request. 


OVERTONE RECORDS, 139 


Shelton Ave., 


New Haven 11, Conn. 

788 FOR SALE: HMV_ EG-3498 (Woll-Erb), 
English Columbia L-2087 (Delius-Beecham), 
RCA 11-8287 (Barber-Toscanini), HMV_ DB 
2049 (Wolf-Hiisch), HM DB-3324 (Wolt 
Fuchs, Lemnitz), RCA Victor set G-12 (Wagner 
Walter), Columbia set MM-672 (Delius Cto. 
Sammons), London set LA-36 (Wenlock-Pears). 
Will send any or all of these, prepaid, to the 
tellow subscriber with the best bid Write to 
Box 149, ARG. 

DEEPEN YOUR UNDERSTANDING of music 


and solve all your record storage and indexing 
problems. Unique new card file helps make you 
an armchair critic, compare your record ratings 
with the critics’, and helps you select your next 

rd purchases. Free brochure shows all this 
7” more. Sample RECORD INDEX CARDS 
AND COMPOSE R GUIDES included. Write 
to Recocards (A-8), Room 503, 1525 East 53rd 
Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


CHAMBER MUSIC and baroque recordings: 
LPs bought Duplicates swapped if desired. 
Also, I have many 78s for disposal gratis. Write 
to Box 150, ARG. New Yorkers may telephone 
IN 1-6299, 


FOR THE CONNOISSEUR, the collector, the 
seeker of hard-to-find and deleted LP records, as 
well as for all those interested in all currently 
available recordings in both American and E ng- 
lish catalogs, I offer a personal mail order service, 
which, after ten years in business, remains ab- 


solutely unique in this country. For details, 
write to THE MUSIC BOX, Box 637, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


HIGHEST BID TAKES the 
RCA LCT-6015 (Mahler 
* Meistersinger’’), LCT-1135 
1000 (“Steg fried’’—Farrell); Haydn Society 
HSOQ-37 (Opp. 42, 77/1), HS-9018 (Water 
Vusic), HS-9071 (Sym. 43, 50); Columbia ML 
4012 (Beethoven Cto., Szigeti), ML-4328 


following, prepaid 
9th), LCT-6002 
(“Elektra”), LM 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals | 
| 
| 





| List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 
| 180 w. 56 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


(Prokofiev 6th), ML-4734 (Prokofiev Opp. 80, 
94); MMS-20 (Schubert 5th, Busch); West 
minster XWN-18425 (Bart6k); Urania 239 


(Bruckner 5th), 7072 (Slavonic Mass); Oiseau 
Lyre 50124 (Vivaldi); Kingsway 221 (Ocke 
ghem); Camden 338 (Grandjany). Write to 


Box 148, ARG 
WHAT IS YOUR best 


Entré set EL-2, with Capsir, 
Stracciari \ legendary 
bid received by 
154, ARG. 


offer for ‘Rigoletto’ on 
Borgioli, and 
performance. Highest 
\ugust 31 takes it. Write to Box 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY 
Age vocals, cut-out operatics, 
cal Comedy, orchestral and instrumental, 78 and 
LP, write Ross Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LISTS of Golden 
Music Hall, Musi 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 


Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


TAPE RECORDER 


10 Pennsyl- 


FOR’ SALE: battery 
operated, spring-wound. (Amplifier Corp. of 
America.) Especially suitable tor field recording. 
Traveled, but unused. $150. Write to Box 
158, ARG. New Yorkers may phone DE 9-3513 
mornings only 


HARPSICHORDS, 
modern German instruments by 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street 
land. 


CLAVICHORDS— Excellent 
Sperrhake. 
Robert S. 
, Bethesda 14, Mary- 


WANTED: 78 r.p.m. recordings by Elena Ger 
hardt (acoustic only) and Heinrich Rehkemper. 
Will buy or trade for LPs. Write to Box 155, 

RG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
Several complete volumes, including separate 
indices, are available at $6.50. 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists. MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 


Verona, New Jersey. 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 

Free catalog. BEL 

Dept. F, Box 1237, 


New, used, 
CANTO 
Union, N. J 


out-of-print. 
BOOKSHOP. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 








STEREO SYSTEM FOR A MILLION. 
AIRE: 4 SELECTIONS Gentlemen’s Quarterly 


magazine asked James Lyons, editor of The American 
Record Guide (the oldest record review magazine in the 
United States), to poll hi-fi authorities on which audio 
components they would choose for the best possible 
stereo system, without any regard for price. 


Three writers in the audio field and one audio consul- 
tant made up independent lists. The ideal systems they 
projected in the April, 1960 issue of Gentlemen’s Quarterly 
are suitable for discriminating millionaires—one of 
the systems, using a professional tape machine, would | 
cost about $4000. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH AR-3 loudspeakers 


are included in three of the lists,* and these are moderate 
in price. (There are many speaker systems that currently 
sell for more than three times the AR-3’s $216.) AR 
speakers were chosen entirely on account of their musically 
natural quality. 


Literature on Acoustic Research speaker systems is 
available for the asking. 


*In two cases alternates are also listed. For the complete component Itsts 
see the April, 1960 Gentlemen's Quarterly, or write us. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike Street Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 








